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TRANSLATION OF PETRARCA’S SONNET, 


ONDE TOLSE AMOR L’ORA E DI QUAL VENA. 
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Whee psek the opening reek cad 
Which on her cheeks in tender blushes gant 


And how procur’dst thou that 


That heaves with life and softness ? 
Found’st for her teeth those 


And stol’st such lofty beau’ 
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so and rare? 
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Whose touching mn ft te soul away, 
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is dull earth and skies too t, 


Was kindled for my woe her eyes of light 





THE CHIEPTAIN’S RUIN, OR THE MINSTREL’S LAMENTATION. 


THE moon *d with her silver beam 
i 
7 h t impid stream 
That fow'd by ould d’ring fort and wall. 


Sweet Nature slept ’mong the green hills 
That flung their shades o’er stream and. 
And, save the dash of bubbling rills, 
Not a sound on the ear there fell. 


*Twas a splendid night !—no cloud afloat 
On the face of the sparkling sky, 

To mar the beauteous light that shot 
From planet and from galaxy. 


Anon, along the weed-grown road, 
A shadow moved ; it seem’d to be 
(As on with silent step it strode) 
A thing of immortality. 


ie. 'd,—though time had trac’d 
ows on his manly brow, 
Troctes same proud air which first had grae’d 


His figure, grac’d that figure now. 


He gain’d the porch ; awhile he stood, 
And o’er the scene his eyes he bent ; ; 

Then turn’d them in a mood 
On ruin’d wali and battlement. 
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The hall he t, where erst did throng 

i vassal, hind and lord, 
‘ust’ foray, or for 
dnd ctailies be Getee tawd, 


Set Sot SS ere 
The echoes knew the well 
And vaulted hall and chamber rung 
With the words of the og d mine. 


** Oh what a shock ! that the brave Bean, 
Of all his race, should love to ste 

The bright star of his house and clan 
Gone down to ruin utterly ! 


long years have sped, since chief 
clans left home, to wander far 
From the sweet hills of their father-land, 
And spend their blood in foreign war. 


Aye in the battle’s brunt, so proud, 
Our banner wav *d,—our war-note 

Now clansmen sleep in their tartan 
On many a well-fought battle field. 


“M pipe ! through sands we've toil’d ; 
id scenes that the heartstrings: 


wither, 
We've cheered the soul, the heart beguil’d 
Till deserts seem’d but braee of heather. 
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«« Of friend and chief, of all bereft, 
While Bean bore the 
My broken pipe ! thou still wast left 
soothe my spirit in its pains. 
** Once more ! once more! shall the ri 
sound — 
kindred clay ; 
And gather, ye shades of the Bean, around, 
To bear the chieftain’s soul away.” 


Then burst Porst Tiannail on the ear ; 
Its Taorluidh, Creanluidh, and the rest 


As the heart’s to Celtic breast. 


But chang’d the music its bold tone , 
a tows wold of beighe glory os slow ; 
The first told of bri gone, 


It sounded like midnight wail 
Of the Corowadh for tie dood 

And with the last note that burthen’d the gale, 
The spirit of the bold chieftain fled! 





SUPERSTITION OF THE HIGHLANDERS, 


HE first dark-visaged individual 
who came from’ the East Indies 
to the Highlands of Scotland occa- 
sioned horrors and affright in num- 
berless instances : for the Moors who 
accompanied the knights of the Hol 
Wars, returning to the father-land, 
were commonly to be in 
complexion like the modern race of 
gipsies and tinkers, their reputed de- 
scendants, who, by interMixture with 
European blood, have lost many 
shades of the original sable; and the 
Gael never entertained an idea that 
any thing in human form was quite 
black, except the arch-enemy of 
mankind. It is scarcely more than 
fifty years since the sons of the 
mountains were convinced that whole 
tribes of men and women were of 


that hue which their imaginations. 


attributed to Satan. 

One young Gentoo boy, sold to a 
Highland gentleman by his mother 
in the dreadful famine during Lord 
Clive’s Indian career, was the un- 
conscious cause of dispersing a dozen 
Highlanders, who in the strife of 
men, would have kept their ground 
to the last ; but, as they said 
themselves, “ It was not for the arm 
of flesh to fight the devil!” The 


gentleman, who was attended by the 1 


Oriental stripling, soon after he came 
back to his native country, was de- 
sirous of seeing the great cattle- 
market at Dunbarton, He took up 
his lodgings at the nearest inn on the 
night preceding the market. All 
* parks in the vicinity were filled 
th droves, while their drivers held 


watch over them. About midnight 


a figure, which the Highlanders fan- 
cied to be of gigantic stature, came 
slowly towards the gate of the in- 
closure, and vaulted over, “as a stag, 
when pursued, bounds across a ditch. 
The Gael, supposing the stranger to 
be a cattle-stealer, came forward, 
keeping under the shade of a hedge, 
that they might take the thief and his 
accomplices by surprise, and knock 
their pistols out of their hands, be- 
fore they could discharge them. 
Each, armed with a stout bludgeon, 
came onward, manfully resolved to 
defend the property intrusted to 
them, when, terrible to behold! they 
saw a human figure, all over black, 
making strange gestures, bowing its 
head to the earth, creeping on its 
hands and knees, rolling on the grass, 
throwing up its arms, as if it would 
pull down the skies, and at length 
rostrating itself before a white cow. 
Every man shifted for himself, leav- 
ing the harmless worshipper to make 
his orisons unmolested, ‘The men 
took shelter in the first alehouse they 
found open in the town of Dunbar- 
ton, and at that time the alehouses 
keep vigils till morning. The ad- 
venture made some noise, and on in- 
quiry, it appeared that the Gentoo 
ad, having observed a_ beautiful 
white cow in one of the droves, 
waited till his master was asleep, 
glided out of the inn to the spot 
where she lay, and yielding to the 
ineffaceable impressions received in 
childhood, rendered her religious 
homage, The youth was not quite 
six feet-in height, though fear mag- 


nified his person. His master bought 
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the white cow, ‘to gratify his piety, 
and bis faithful sertices deeorved in’ 
dulgence. 


A widow, whose courage and for- 
titude had sustained trials of more 
than common severity, was overpow- 
ered by the sight of an African Ne- 
gro. hen ber husband died, she 
was left with a numerous family of 
young children, and after all debts 
were paid, she had but a few pounds 
of a reversion to feed and clothe a 
helpless group during the winter ; 
when all that were able to herd a 
few cattle or sheep in the summer 
and autumn, must return to the fa- 
therless home, as their services would 
not be wanted. - The widow was ad- 
vised to take her eldest daughter, a 

irl twelve years old, and to cross a 

bigh Grampian hill to Athol, for the 
purpose of, bringing back as much 
flax as both could carry ; and several 
farmers’ wives, charitable and mdus- 
trious, promised to purchase her 
merchandize. It was now the end 
of November: the widow, fearing 
that her own girl could not bear up 
against hardship like herself, made 
a deep speculation with funds so 
slender ; she ventured to engage a 
aeighbour to go with her to the 
south, trusting to the kind efforts of 
her. friends to secure customers for 
the flax they could not take them- 
selves. 

In passing over the Grampian, a 
storm of snow fell so thick, that the 
travellers were in danger of losing 
their way or falling over precipices, 
since they could not see half a yard 
around them, They sat down close 
to several sheep. The snow in- 
creased; the sheep pressed nearer 
and nearer, and this perhaps saved 
their lives, or at least prevented 
their limbs from being frost-bitten. 
Before many hours elapsed, the com- 
panions in misfortune were covered 
with a high snow-wreath, and re- 
mained ten days in that condition. 
They had a little meal and a few 
onions, which, as they had small 
inclination for food, sufficed until 
eight and forty hours hefore they 
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were extricated from their confine- 
ment. They were greatly fatigued 
by striving against the storm before 
they sat down, and now their limbs 
were benumbed for want of motion, 
and their strength was so exhausted 
that they attempted in vain to burst 
their ice-bound prison. When the 
weather had settled to frost, some 
shepherds, searching for strayed 
flocks, came near. The women 
heard their tread on the crackling 
ice, and made a desperate exertion 
to cry out. They were carried to 
the nearest house, and soon recoy- 
ered. 

The profit made by the sale of 
her flax, which the shepherds hu- 
manely carried for her two days’ 
journey, enabled the widow to buy a 
few merchant-goods, and all the 
neighbours were her customers.— 
The richer classes sent her meal and 
potatoes as a donation; and, in 
short, with various helps, added to 
her own earnings, and the wages of 
her elder children in the following 
summer, she was able to pay fora 
horse, so much in ready cash, and so 
much by credit from the owner, 
She obtained constant employment 
in taking wood to Inverness from an 
extensive and valuable forest belong- 
ing to the great chief of the clanGrant, 
The ever-benevolent Sir James 
Grant gave orders, that the most 
necessitous of his people should have 
preference as wood-carriers. The 
widow accordingly had frequent em- 
ployment, and when not called upon 
for that occupation, she went occa- 
sionally for goods for the village- 
merchants. Her brother-in-law had 
a pair of horses, and was accustom- 
ed to travel with her. In hot 
weather, they made their journeys 
by night. 

One summer morning they sat 
down to rest near the house of an 
acquaintance. He was just up, and 
came to ask their news. The way- 
worn widow fell . While she 
slept, a black servant belonging to a 
gentleman who lived near joined in 
the conversation. The woman open- 
ed her eyes ; but on seeing the black 
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face and hands of the p 
to her she fainted away. 
and his acquaintance were gone 
fore her brother-in-law called her 
to resume their travel. She recov- 
ered a little, and with much difficulty 
a house nearer to her own. 

There she became so ill, that she 
could no longer conceal it, nor the 
cause of her disorder. She said, 
that having been two nights without 
rest, sleep had the mastery when she 
relaxed in exertion; but a dreadful 
clap of thunder awoke her, and Sa- 
tan, blacker than the hearse that 
carried the laird’s little son to the 
tomb, was sitting beside her. She 
certainly saw his cloven feet, and 
had an indistinct recollection of his 


next 
Ne- 
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horns. While she gave this account, 
the honest Negro darkened a narrow 

leading to the room to which 
oe hostess took her to rest. Seeing 
all the family shake hands with him, 
her alarm subsided, and the widow 
was convinced he was no evil spirit, 
He pulled off his stockings to let 
her examine his feet, and bade her 
try if his head had any excrescence 
more than her own. She remem- 
bered the noise which she imagined 
to be thunder. It was sheep dashing 
from a cot hard by to regale on the 
dewy grass. If the negro had not 
come in so opportunely, the widow, 
would have firmly believed she had 
seen the devil, and heard him an- 
nounced by thunder. 





COTTAGES. 


HAYE you any intention, dear 
reader, of building a house in 
the country? If you have, pray, for 


your own sake and ours, let it not be 
a Cottage. What is so absurd as to 
cram yourself, your wife, your nu- 
merous progeny, and your scarcely 
less numerous menials, into a’ con- 
cern called a Cottage? The ordi- 
nary heat of a baker’s oven is very 
few degrees above that of a brown 
study, during the month of July, ina 
substantial, low-roofed Cottage. Then 
the smell of the kitchen! How it ag- 
gravates the sultry closeness! A 
strange, compounded, inexplicable 
smell of animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral matter! It is at the werst dur- 
ing the latter part of the forenoon, 
when every thing has been got into 
preparation for cookery, re is 
then nothing savoury about the smell, 
— it is dull, dead,—almost catacomb- 
ish. A small back-kitchen has it in 
its power to destroy the sweetness 
ofany Cottage. Adda yand 
the r di are omnipotent. the 
eternal clashing of pots, pans, plates, 
trenchers, and general crockery, we 
now my voting : indeed, the sound 
somewhat relieves the smell, and the 
@ar comes occasionally in to the aid 


of the nose. Such noises are God- 
sends; but not so the scolding of 
cook and butler,—at first low and 
tetchy, with pauses,—then sharp, 
but still interrupted,—by and by 
loud and ready in reply,—finally a 
discordant gabble of vulgar fury, like 
maniacs quarrelling in bedlam. Hear 
it you must,—you and all the stran- 
gers. To explain it away is impos- 
sible ; and your fear is, that Alecto, 
Tisiphone, or Megera, will come fly- 
ing into the parlour with a bloody 
cleaver, dripping with the butler’s 
brains. During the time of the quar- 
rel, the spit has been standing still, 
and a jigot of the five-year-old black- 
face burnt on one side to a cinder. 
—“To dinner with what appetite 
you may.” 

It would be quite unpardonable to 
forget one especial smell which irre- 
trievably ruined our happiness dur- 
ing a whole summer,—the smell of a 
dead rat. The accursed vermin died 
somewhere in the Cottage : but whe- 
ther beneath a floor, within lath and 
plaster, or in roof, baffled the con- 
jectures of the most sagacious. The 
whole family used to walk about 
Cottage.for hours every day, snuf- 
fing ou a travel of discovery ; an@ 
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we distinctly remember the face of 
one elderly maide at the mo- 
meat she thought she had traced the 
source of the fumée to the wall be- 
hind a window-shutter. But even at 
the very same instant we ourselves 
had proclaimed it with open nostril 
from a press in an opposite corner, 
Terriers were procured,—but the 
dog Billy himself would have been 
at fault. To pull down the whole 
Cottage would have been difficult,— 
at least to build it up again would 
have been so; so we had to submit. 
Custom, they say, is second nature, 
wut not when a dead rat is in the 
house. 1B. none can ever be ac- 
customed to that ; yet sprin 
out of evil, for the Fi aga yon 
not endure it, and emigrated to a 
friend’s house, about a mile off, who 
has never had a sound night’s rest 
from that day. We have not re-vi- 
sited our Cottage for several years ; 
but time does wonders, and we were 
lately told by a person of some ve- 
racity, that the smell was then near- 
% gone,—but our informant is a gen- 

eman of blunted olfactory nerves, 
having been engaged from seventeen 
to seventy in’ a soap-work, 

Smoke too! More especially that 
mysterious and infernal sort, called 
back-smoke! Thé old proverb, 
“ No smoke without fire,” is a base 
lie. We have seen smoke without 
fire in every room in a most delight- 
ful Cottage we once inhabited dur- 
ing the dog-days. The moment you 
rushed for <—— even into a closet, 
you were blinded and stifled; nor 
shall we ever forget our horror on 
being within an ace of smotheration 
in the cellar. At last, we groped 
our way into the kitchen. Neither 
cook nor jack was visible. We 
heard, indeed, a whirring and re- 
volving noise—and then suddenly 
Girzie swearing through the mist. 
Yet all this while people were ad- 
miring our Co from a distance, 
and especially this self-same accurs- 
ed back-smoke, some portions of 
which had made an excursion up the 
chimneys, and was wavering away in 
@ spiral form to the sky, in a style 


captivating to Mr. Price off the Pic- 
turesque. 

No doubt, there are a things 
very romantic about a Cottage, 
Creepers, for example. Why, sir, 
these creepers are the most mischie~ 
vous nuisance that can afflict a fami- 
ly. There is no occasion for men- 
tioning names, but—devil take all 
parasites, Some of the rogues will 
actually grow a couple of inches up- 
on you in one day’s time ; and when 
all other honest plants are aslee 
the creepers are hard at it all night 
long, stretching out their toes and 
their fingers, and catehing an inex- 
tricable hold of every wall they 
can reach, till, finally; you see 
them thrusting their impudent heads 
through the very slates. ‘Then, like 
other low-bred creatures, they are 
covered with vermin. All manner 
of moths—the most grievous grubs— 
slimy slugs—spiders spivning toils to 
ensnare the caterpillar—earwigs and 
slaters, that would raise the gorge of 
a country curate—wood-lice—the 
slaver of gowk’s-spittle—midges— 
jocks-with-the-many-legs—in short, 
the whole plague of insetts infest 
that—Virgin’s bower. Open the lat- 
tice for half-an-hour, and you find 
yourself in an entymological muse- 
um, Then, there are no pins fixing 
down the specimens, All these bee- 
tles” are alive, more especially the 
enormous blackguard crawling be- 
hind your ear. A moth plumps into 
your tumbler of celd negus, and goes 
whirling round in meal, till he makes 
absolute porritch, As you open 
your mouth in amazement, the large 
blue-bottle fly, having made his es- 
cape from the spiders, and seeing 
that not a moment is to be lost, pre- 


cipitates himself head-foremost down 
your throat, and is felt, after a few 
ineffectual struggles, settling in des- 
pair at the very bottom of your sto- 


mach. Still, no person will be so 
unreasonable as to deny that creep- 
ers on a Cottage are most beautiful. 
For the sake of their beauty, some 
little sacrifices must be made of 
one’s comforts, especially as it is 
only for one half of the year, and 
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last really was a most delightful 


summer. 

How truly romantic is a thatch 
roof! ‘The eaves how commodious 
for sparrows! What a paradise for 
rats and mice! What a comfortable 
eolony of vermin! They all bore 
their own tunnels in every direction, 
and the whole interior becomes a 
Cretan labyrinth. ' Frush, frush be- 
eomes the whole cover in a few sea- 
sons; and not a bird can open his 
wing, not a rat switch his tail, with- 
out scattering the straw like chaff. 
Eternal repairs! Look when you 
will, and half-a-dozen thatchers are 
riding on the rigging ; of all opera- 
tives they are most inoperative. 
Then there is always one of the 
number descending the ladder for a 
horn of ale! Without warning, the 
straw is all used up ; and no more fit 
for the purpose can be got within 
twenty miles. They hint heather— 
and you sigh for slate—the beautiful 
sky-blue, sea-green, Ballahulish slate ! 
But the summer is nearly over and 
gone, and you must be flitting back 
to the city—so you let the job stand 
over to spring, and the adie rains 
and snows of a long winter search 
the Cottage to its heart’s-core, and 
every floor is ere long laden with a 
crop of fungi—the bed-posts are or- 
namented curiously with lichens, and 
mosses bathe the walls with their 
various and inimitable lustre. 

Every thing is romantic that is 
pastoral—and what more pastoral 
than sheep? Accordingly, living in 
a Cottage, you kill your own mut- 
ton. t lubberly Leicesters or 
South-Dowas are not worth the mas- 
tication, co you keep the small black- 
face. Stone-walls are ugly things, 
= think, near a Cottage, so you 

ve rails or hurdles. Day and night 
are the small black-face, out of pure 
spite, bouncing through or over all 
impediments, after an adventurous 
leader, and despising the daisied turf, 
keep nibbling away at all your rare 
flowering shrubs, till your avenue is 
a desolation. Every twig has. its 
little ball of wool, and it is a rare 
time for the nest-makers. You pur- 
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chase a » but he ises 
the affair with the fleecy nation, and 
contents himself with barking all 
night-long at the moon, if there hap- 


pen to be one, if not, at the firma » 


ment of his kennel. You are too 
humane to hang or drown Luath, so 
you give him to a friend. But Lu 
ath is in love with the cook, and 
pays her nightly visits, Afraid of 
being entrapped, should he step into 
the kennel, he takes up his station, 
after supper, on a knoll within ear- 
range, and pointing his snout to the 
stars, joins the musie of the 
and is himself a perfect Sirius, The 
gardener at last gets orders te shoot 
him—and the gun being somewhat 
rusty, bursts and blows off his left 
hand—so that Andrew Fairservice 
refire $ on a pension. 

fall breeds of cattle we most 
admire the Alderney. They are 
slim, delicate, wild-deer-looking crea- 
tures, that give an air to a Cottage, 
But they are most capricious milk- 
ers. Of course you make your own 
butter ; that is to say, with the addi- 
tion of seven or eight purchased 
pounds weekly, yeu are not very 
often out of that commodity. Then, 
once or twice in a summer, they sud- 
denly lose their temper, and chase 
the governess and your daughters 
over the hedge of a gravel-pit. No- 
thing they like so much as the ten- 
der sprouts of cauliflower, nor do 
they abhor green pease. The gar- 
den-hedge is of privet, a pretty fence, 
and fast growing, but not formidable 
to a four-year-old. On going to eat 
a few gooseberries by sunrise, ex 
start a4 covey of cows, that in their 
alarm plunge into the hot-bed with a 
smash, as if all the glass in the ceun- 
try had been broken—and rushing 
out at the gate at the critical instant 
litle Tommy is tottering in, they 
leave the heir-apparent, scarcely de- 
serving that name, half hidden in the 
border. There is no sale for such 
outlandish animals in the home-mar- 
ket, and it is not Martinmas, so you 
must make a present of them to the 
president or five-silver-cupman of an 
agricultural society, and receive, in 
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feturn, a sorry red-round, desperate- 
jy salt-petred, at Christmas. 
' What is a Cottage in the countty, 
« your banks are all furnished 
ith bees, whose murmurs invite one 
to sleep?” There the hives stand, 
lixe four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a 
tow. .Not a more harmless insect in 
ell this world than a bee. Wasps 
are devils incarnate, but bees are 
fleshly sp*ites, as amiable as indus- 
tious. You are strolling along, in 
delightful mental vacuity, looking at 
a poem of Barry Cornwall’s, when 
smack comes an infuriated honey- 
maker against your eye-lid, and 
plumges into you the fortieth part of 
an inch of sting saturated in venom. 
The wretch clings to your lid like a 
burr, and it feels as if he had a mil- 
lion claws to hold him on while he is 
darting his weapon into your eye- 
ball. Your banks are indeed weil 
furnished with bees, but their mur- 
murs do not invite you to sleep; on 
the contrary, away you fly, like a 
madman, bolt into your wife’s room, 
and roar out for the recipe. The 
whole of one side of your face is 
most absurdly swollen, while the 
other is in statu quo. One eye is 
dwindled away to almost nothing, 
and is peering forth from ite rain- 
bow-coloured envelope, while the 
other is open as day to melting cha- 
rity, and shining over a cheek of the 
rest crimson, Infatuated man ! 
hy could you not purchase your 
honey? Jemmy Thomson, the po- 
et, would have let you have it, from 
Habbie’s-Howe, the true Pentland 
elixir, for five shillings the pint ; for 
during this season both the heather 
and the clover were prolific of the 
honey-dew, and the Skeps rejoiced 
over all Scotland on a thousand hills, 
We could tell many stories about 
bees, but that would be leading us 
away from the main argument. We 
remember reading in an American 
newspaper, some years ago, that the 
United states lost one of their most 
upright and erudite judges by bees, 
which stung him to death in a wood, 
while he was going the circuit, About 
a year afterwards, we read in the 
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same , “ We are afraid we 
have lost another j by bees ;” 
and then followed a somewhat af- 
frightful description of the assassina- 
tion of another American Blackstone 
by the same insects. We could not 
fail to sympathize with both suffer- 
ers, for in the summer of 1811 (that 
of the famous comet) we ourselves 
had nearly shared the same fate. 
Our Newfoundlander upset a hive in 
his vagaries—and the whole swarm 
unjustly attacked us. The buzz was 
an absolute roar—and for the first 
time in our lives we were under a 
cloud, Such bizzing in our hair! 
and of what avail were fifty-times- 
washed nankeen breeches against the 
Polish Lancers? With our trasty 
crutch we made thausands.bite the 
dust—but the wounded and dying 
crawled up our legs, and stung us 
cruelly over the lower regions. At 
last we took to flight, and sought 
shelter in the ice-house. But it 
seemed as if a new hive had been 
disturbed in that cool grotto. Again 
we sallied out, stripping off garment 
after garment, till, almost ia } 
naturalibus, we leaped into a win- 
dow, which happened to be that of 
the drawing-room, where a large par- 
ty of ladies and gentlemen were 
awaiting the dinner-bell. 

Who will answer this seemingly 
simple question—what is Damp? 
Quicksilver is a joke to it, for get- 
ting into or out of any place. Ca- 
pricious as damp is, it is faithful ia 
its affection to all Cottages ornées, 
What more pleasant than a bow- 
window? You had better, howey- 
er, not sit with your back against the 
wall, for it is as blue and ropey as 
that of a charnel-house. Probably 
the wall is tastily papered—a_vine- 
leaf pattern perh r something 
spriggy—or in the aviary line—or, 
mayhap, hay-makers, or. shepherds 
piping in the dale. But all distinc~ 
tions are levelled in the mould— 
Phyllis has a black patch over her 
eye, and Strephon seems to be play- 
ing on a pair of bellows. Damp de- 
lights to descend chimneys, and is 
one of smoke’s most powerful auxilia-- 
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ries. It is a thousand piti 
hung up—just in that walactty eet 
—Grecian Williams’s Thebes—for 
now one of the finest water-co- 
lour: paintings in the world is not 
worth six-and-eightpence. There is 
no living in the country without a 
library. Take down, with all due 
caution, that enormous tonite, the 
Excursion, and let us hear something 
of the Pedlar. There is an end to 
the invention of printing. Lo and 
behold, blank verse indeed! You 
cannot help turning over twent 
leaves at once, for they are all amal- 
—— in must and mouldiness. 
Lord Byron himself is no better than 
an Egyptian mummy ; and the Great 
Unknown addresses you in hiero- 
glyphics. 
We know of few events so restora- 
tive as the arrival of a coachful of 
one’s friends, if the house be roomy. 
But if everything there be on a small 
scale, how tremendous a sudden im- 
portation of live cattle! The chil- 
dreg are all trundled away out of the 
Coffage, and their room given up to 
the young ladies, with all its enigma- 
tical and emblematical wall-tracery. 
The captain is billetted in the bou- 
doir, on a shakedown. My lady’s 
maid must positively pass the night 
in the butler’s pantry, and the valet 
makes a dormitory of the store-room. 
Where the old gentleman and his 
spouse have been disposed of, re- 
mains as controversial a point as the 
authorship of Junius ; but next morn- 
ing at the breakfast-table, it appears 
that alf have survived the night, and 
the hospital hostess remarks, with a 
self-complacent smile, that small as 
the cottage appears, it has wonderful 
accommodation, and could have easi- 
ly admitted half a dozen more pati- 
ents. The visitors politely request 
to be favoured with a plan ef so very 
commodious a Cottage, but silently 
swear never again to sleep in a house 
pe one story, till life’s brief tale be 


But not one half the comforts of a 
Cottage have yet been enumerated— 
nor shall they be by us at the present 
juncture. Suffiec it to add, that the 


strange coachman had been persuad. 
ed to put up his horses in the out. 
houses, instead of taking them to an 
excellent inn about two miles 
The old black, long-tailed st 

that had dragged the vehicle for 
nearly twenty years, had been lodged 
in what was called the Stable, ani 
the horse behind had been introduc. 
ed intothe byre. As bad luck would 
have it, a small, sick, and surly 
shelty was in his stall ; and without 
the slightest provocation, he had, 
during the night-watches, so handled 
his heels against Mr. Fox, that he 
had not left the senior a leg to stand 
upon, while he had bit a loxip out 
of the battocks of Mr. Pitt little less 
than an orange. A cow, afraid of 
her calf, had committed an assault on 
the roadster, and fore up his flank 
with her crooked horn as clean as if 
it had been with a ripping chisel. 
The party had to procced with post- 
horses ; and although Mr. Gray be 
at once one of the most skilful and 
most modest of veterinary surgeons, 
his bill was nearly as long as that of 
a proctor, Mr. Fox gave up the 
ghost—Mr. Pitt was put on the super- 
annouated list—and Joseph Hume, 
the hack, was sent to the dogs. 

To this condition then we must 
come at last, that if you build at all 
in the country, it must be a mansion 
three stories high, at the lowest 
large airy rooms—roof of slates and 
lead—and walls of the free-stone or 
the Roman cement. No small black- 
faces, no Alderneys, no bee-hives. 
Buy all your vivers, and live like a 
gentleman. Seldom or never be with- 
out a houseful of company. If you 
manage your family matters proper- 
ly, you may have your time nearly 
as much at your own disposal, as if 
you were the greatest of hunkses, 
and never gave but unavoidable din- 
ners. Let the breakfast-gong sound 
at ten o’clock—quite soon enough. 
The young people will have been 
romping about the parlours or the 

teus for a couple of hours—and 
will all make their appearance in the 
beauty of high health and high spirits. 
Chat away as long as need be, after 
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muffins. and mutton-ham, in small 
groupes on sofas and settees—and 
. then slip you away to your library to 
add a ter to your novel, or your 
history, or to any other task that is 
to make you immortal. Let pigs and 
curricles draw up in the circle, and 
the wooing and betrothed wheel away 
across a few parishes. Let the pe- 
destrians saunter off into the woods 
or to the hill-side—the anglers be off 
to loch or river. No great harm even 
in a game or two at billiards—if such 
be of any the cue—sagacious spin- 
sters of acertain age, staid dowagers, 
and bachelors of sedentary habits, 
may have recourse, without blame, to 
the chess or back-gammon board, 
At two the lunch—and at six the 
dinner-goug will bring the whole 
flock together, all -dressed—mind 
that—all dressed, for slovenliness is 
an abomination. Let no elderly gen- 
tleman, however bilious and rich, 
seek to monopolize a young lady 
—but study the nature of things. 
Champaigne, of course, and if not all 
the delicacies, at least all the sub- 
stantialities, of the season. Join the 
ladies in about two hours—a little 
elevated or so—almost impercepti- 
bly—but still a little elevated or so— 
then music—whispering in corners 
—if moonlight and stars, then an 
hour’s out of door study of astronomy 
—no very regular supper—but an 
appearance of plates and tumblers, 
and to bed, to happy dreams and 
slumbers light, at the witching hour. 
Let no gentleman or lady snore, if 
it can be avoided, lest they annoy 
the crickets; and if you hear any 
extraordinary noise round and round 
about the mansion, be not alarmed, 
for why should not the owls choose 
their own hour of revelry ? 

Now, think not, beloved reader, 
that we care not for Cottages, for 
that would indeed, be a gross mis- 
take. But our very affections are 
philosophical ; our sympathies have 
all their source in reason; and our 
admiration is always built on the 
foundation of truth. Taste, and feel- 
ing, and thought, and experience, 
and knowledge of this life’s concerns, 
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are all indispensable to the true de- 
lights the imagination experiences in 
beholding a beautiful bona fide Cot- 
tage. It must be the dwelling of the 
poor ; and it is that which gives it its 
whole character. By the poot, we 
mean not paupers, beggars; but fami- 
lies who, te eat, must work, and who, 
by working, may still be able to eat, 
Plain, coarse, not scanty, but unsu- 
perfluous fare, is theirs from year’s- 
end, to years-end, excepting some 
decent and grateful change on chance. 
holidays of nature’s own appoint- 
ment, a wedding, or a christening, 
Poverty is the builder and beautifier, 
of all buts and Cottages. But the. 
views of honest poverty are always 
hopeful and prospective. Strength of 
muscle and strength of mind form a 
truly Holy Alliance ; and the future 
brightens before the stedfast eyes of 
contentment. Therefore, when a 
house is built in the valley, or on the 
hillside,—be it that of the poorest 
cottar,—there is some little room, or 
nook, or spare place, which hope 
consecrates to the future. Better 
times may come,—a shilling or two 
may be added to the week’s wages, 
—parsimony may accumulate a small 
capital in the savings bank sufficient 
to purchase an old eight-day clock, 
a chest of drawers for the wife, a 
curtained bed for the lumber-place, 
which a little labour will convert in- 
to a bed-room, It is not to be 
thought that the pasture fields. be- 
come every year greener, and the 
corn-fields every harvest more yel- 
low,—that the hedge-rows grow to 
thicker fragrance, and the birch tree 
waves its tresses higher in the air, 
and expands its white-rinded stem al- 
most to the bulk of a tree of the for- 
est,—and yet that there shall be no 
visible progress from good to better 
in the dwelling of those whose hands 
and hearts thus cultivate the soil in- 
to rejoicing beauty, As the whole 
land, prospers so does each individual 
dwelling. Every ten years, the ob- 
serving eye sees a new expression on 
the face of the silent earth ; the law 
of labour is no melancholy lot ; for to 
industry the yoke is easy, and comtant 
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is its own exceeding great reward. 
Therefore, it does our heart good 
to look on a Cottage. Here the ob- 
jections to straw-roofs have no appli- 
cation. A few sparrows chirping 
and fluttering in the eaves can do no 
great harm, and they serve to amuse 
the children. The very baby in the 
cradle, when all the family are in the 
fields,mother and all,hears the cheer- 
ful twitter, and is reconciled to soli- 
tude. The quantity of corn that a 
few sparrows can eat,—greedy crea- 
tures as they are,—cannot be very 
deadly ; and it is chiefly in the winter 
time that they attack the stacks, when 
there is much excuse to be made on 
the plea of hunger. As to the de- 
struction of a little thatch, why there 
is not a boy about the house, above 
ten years, who is not a thatcher, and 
there is no expense in such repairs. 
Let the honey-suckle too steal up the 
the wall, and even blind unchecked 
a corner of the kitchen-window. Its 
fragrance will often cheer uncon- 
sciously the labourer’s heart, as in 


the mid-day-hour of rest, he sits dan- 
dling his child on his knee, or con- 


verses with the passing pedlar. - Let 
the moss-rose-tree flourish, that its 
bright blush-balls may dazzle in the 
kirk the eyes of the lover of fair Helen 
Irwin, as they rise and fall with every 
movement of a ong’ om happy in its 
virgin innocence, Nature does not 
spread in vain her flowers in flush and 
fragrance over every obscure nook of 
earth. Simple and pure is the de- 
light they inspire. Not to the poet’s 
eye alone is the language of flowers 
addressed. Those beautiful symbols 
are understood by lowliest minds ; 
and while the philosophical Words- 
worth speaks of the meanest flower 
that blows giving a joy too-deep for 
tears, so do all mankind feel the ex- 
quisite truth of Burns’s more simple 
address to the mountain-daisy, which 
his plough-share had upturned. The 
one touches sympathies too profound 
to be general—the other speaks as 
a son of the soil, affected by the fate 
of the very senseless flowers that 
spring from the bosom of our com- 
mon dust, 
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We Scotch people have, for some 
years past, been doing all we could 
to make ourselves ridiculous; by 
claiming for our capital the name 
of Modern Athens, and talking all 
manner of nonsense about a city 
which stands nobly on it own proper 
foundation, while we have kept our 
mouths shut about the beauty of our’ 
hills and vales, and the rational hap- 
piness that every where overflows 
our native land. Our character is to 
be found in the country ; and, there- 
fore gentle reader, behold along with 
us a small Scottish glen. It is not 
above a mile, or a mile and a half 
long,—its breadth somewhere about 
a fourth of its length; a fair obloegy 
sheltered and secluded by a line of 
varied eminences, on some of which 
lies the power of cultivation, and over 
others the vivid verdure peculiar to 
a pastoral region; while, telling of 
disturbed times past for ever, stand 
yonder the ruins of an old fortalice, 
or keep, picturesque in its deserted 
decay. e plough has stopt at the 
edge of the profitable and beautiful 
coppice-woods, or encircled the tall 
elm-grove. The rocky pasturage, 
with its clovery and daisied turf, is 
alive with sheep and cattle,—its bria- 
ry knolls with birds,—its broom and 
whins with bees,—and its wimpling 
burn with trouts and minnows glanc- 
ing through the shallows, or leaping 
among the cloud of insects that glitter 
over its pools, Here and there a 
cottage,—not above half-a-dozen in 
all,—one low down in the holm, ano- 
ther on a cliff beside the waterfall,— 
that is the mill, another breaking the 
horizon in its more ambitious station, 
—and another far up at the bill-foot, 
where there is not a single tree, only 
shrubs and brackens, On a bleak 
day, there is but little beauty in such 
a glen; but when the sun is cloud- 
less, and all the light serene, it is a 

ce where poet or painter may see 

= a wba deen dreams of the 
v of gold. At such seasons, 
theré's homefelt feeling of humble 
reality, blending with the emotions 
i In such places, 


of imagination, 
the leva, high-souled poets of old 
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breathed forth their songs, and hymns, 
ande legies,—the —— lyrical po- 
ve, | of the heart of Scotland. 

ake the remotest Cottage first 
in order, Hit1-root, and hear who 
are its inmates—the Schoolmaster 
and his spouse. The school-house 
stands ona little unappropriated piece 
of ground—at least it seems to be so 
—quite at the head of the glen—for 
there the hills sink down, on each 
side, and afforded an easy accsss to 
the seat of learning from two neigh- 
bouring vales, both in the same pa- 
rish. Perhaps thirty scholars are 
there taunght—and with their small 
fees, and his small salary, Allan Eas- 
ton iscontented. Allan wasoriginally 
intended for the Church, but some 
peccadilloes obstructed his progress 
with the Presbytery, and he never 
was a preacher. That disappoint- 
ment of all his hopes was for many 
years grievously felt, and somewhat 
soured his mind with the world. It 
is often impossible to recover one 
single false step in the slippery road 
of life—and Allan Easton, year after 
year, saw himself falling farther and 
farther into the rear of almost all his 
contemporaries. One became a min- 
ister, and got a manse, with a sti- 
pend of thirty chalders; another 
grew into an East India Nabob; one 
married the laird’s widow, and kept 
a pack of hounds—another expanded 
into a colonel—one cleared a plum 
by a cotton-mill—another became 
the Croesus of a bank—while Allan, 
who had beat them all hollow at all 
the classes, wore second-hand clothes 
and lived on the same fare with the 
poorest hind in the parish. He had 
married, rather too late, the partner 
of his frailties—and after many trials, 
and, as he thought, not a few perse- 
cutions, he got settled at last, when his 
head, not very old, was getting grey, 
and his face somewhat wrinkled, His 
wife, during his worst poverty, had 
gone again into service, the lot indeed, 
to which she had been born; and Al- 
Jan had struggled and starved upon 
private teaching. His appointment to 
the parish-school had, therefore, been 
to them both a blessed elevation. 
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The office was respectable—-and 
loftier ambition had long been dead. 
Now they are old people—considera- 
bly upwards of sixty—and twenty 
years’ professional life have convert- 
ed Allan Easton, once the wild and 
eccentric genius, into a staid, s0- 
lemn, formal, and pedantic peda- 
gogue. All his scholars love him, 
for even in the discharge of such 


very humble duties, talents make 


themselves felt and respected; and 
the kindness of an affectionate and 
once sorely wounded, but now healed 
heart, is never lost upon the suscepti- 
ble imaginations of the young. 

lan has sometimes sent out no con- 
temptible scholars, as scholars go in 
Scotland, to the universities; and 
his heart has warmed within him 
when he has read their names, in the 
news-paper from the manse, in the 
list of successful competitors for priz- 
es. During vacation-time, Allan and 
his spouse leave their cottage locked 
up, and disappear, none know exact- 
ly whither, on visits to an old friend 
or two, who have not altogether for- 
gotten them in their poverty. Dur- 
ing the rest of the year, his only out- 
of-doors amusement is an afternoon’s 
angling, an art in which it is univer- 
sally allowed he excels all mortal 
men, both in river and loch; and 
often, during the long winter nights, 
when the shepherd is walking by his 
dwelling, to visit his “ain lassie,’ 
down the burn be hears Allan’s fid- 
dle playing, in the solitary silence, 
some one of those Scottish melo- 
dies, that we know not whether it be 
cheerful or plaintive, but soothing to 
every heart that has been at all ac- 
quainted with grief. Rumour says 
too, but rumour has not a scrupulous 
conscience, that the Schoolmaster, 
when he meets with pleasant compa- 
ny, either at home or a friend’s house, 
is not averse to a hospitable cup, and 
that then the memories of other days 
crowd upon his brain, and loosen 
his tongue into eloquence. Old 
Susan my a sharp warning eye 
upon her husband on all such occa- 
sions ;*but Allan braves its glances, 
and is forgiven. 
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only the elim- 

mér of their dwelling through the 
low-lying mist: and therefore we 
cannot describe it, as if it were clear- 
ly before our eyes. But should you 
evér chance to angle your way up 
Hitiu-roor, admire Allan Easton’s 
flower-garden, and the jargonnel 
mre on the sotithern gable. 
climate is somewhat high, but it is 


not cold; and except when the spring- 


frosts come late and sharp, there do 
all’ blossoms and fruits abound, on 
every shrub and tree native to Scot- 
land. You will hardly know how 
to distinguish—or rather, to speak 
in clerkly phrase, to analyse the 
sound prevalent over the fields and 
air, for it is made up of that of the 
burne of bees, of old Susan’s wheel, 
and the hum of the busy school! But 
now it is the play-hour, and Allan 
Easton comes into his kitchen for 
his fragal dinner. Brush up your 


Latin, and oot with a few of the 
largest trouts in your pannier, Susan 


fries them in fresh butter and oatmeal 
—the grey-haired pedagogue asks a 
blessing—and a merrier man, within 
the limits of becoming mirth, you 
never passed an hour’s talk withal. 
So much for Allan Easton and Su- 
san his.spouse. 

You look as if you wished to ask, 
who inhabits the cottage—on the 
left hand yonder—that stares upon us 
with four front windows, and pricks 
its ears like a new-started hare, 

hy, sir, that was once a Shooting- 
box, It was built about twenty years 
ago, by a sporting gentleman, of two 
excellent double barrelled guns, and 
three staunch pointers. He attempted 
to live there, several times, from the 
12th of August till the end of Sep- 
tember, and went pluffing disconso- 
lately among the hills, from sunrise 
to sunset. He has been long mar- 
ried and dead; and the Box, they 
say, is now haunted. It has been at- 
tempted to be let furnished, and there 
is now a board to that effect hung 
out like an escutcheon. Picturesque 
—_ say, it ruins the whole beauty 
of the glen ; but we must not think 
80, for it is not in the power of the 


ngliest house that ever was built, to 
do that, although, to afiect sucha 
purpose, at is unquestionably a skil- 
ful contrivance. The windew-shut- 
ters have'been closed for many years, 
and the chimneys look as if they had 
breathed ‘their last. It stands in 
@ perpetual eddy, and the ground 
shelves so all around it, that there is 
barely room for a barrel to catch the 
rain-dripping from the slate-eaves, 
If it be indeed haunted, pity the 

ghost. You may have it ona 
ease of seven years, for merely pay- 
ing the taxes. Every year it costs 
several pounds in advertisements, 
What a jointure-house it would be 
for a relict! By name, Wuinpy- 
KNOWE. 

Let us descend, then, from that 
most inclement front inte the. lown 
boundaries of the Horm. The farm- 
steading covers a goodly portion 
of the peninsula shaped by the burn, 
that here looks almost like a river, 
With its out-houses it forms three 
sides of a square, and the fourth is 
composed of a set of jolly stacks, 
that will keep the threshing-machine 
at work during all the winter. The 
interior of the square rejoices in a 
glorious dunghill, (O breathe not the 
name,) that will cover every field 
with luxuriant harvests—fifteen bolls 
of wheat to the acre. There the 
catthe—oxen yet “ lean and lank, and 
brown as is the ribbed sea-sand, will, 
in a few months, eat themselves up, 
on straw and turnips, into obesity. 
There turkeys walk demure—there 
geese waddle, and there the feathery- 
legged king of Bantam struts among 
his seraglio, keeping pertly aloof 
from double-combed Chanticleer, that 
squire of dames, crowing to his part- 
lets. There a cloud of pigeons often 
descends among the corny chaff, and 
then whirrs off to the uplands. No 
chained mastiff looking grimly from 
the kennel’s mouth, but a set of 
cheerful and sagacious colleys are 
seen sitting on their hurdies, or “ wor- 
rying ither in diversion.” A shaggy 
colt or two, and a’brood mare, with 
a spice of blood, and a foal at her 
halt know their shed, and evident 
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iy are favourites with the family, 
Out comes the master, a rosy cheek- 
ed carl, upwards of six feet high, 
broad-shouldered, with a blue bonnet 
and velveteen breeches, a man not 
to be jostled on the crown o’ the 
causeway, and a match for any horse- 
couper from Bewcastle, or gipsy from 
Yetholm. But let us into the kitch- 
en. There’s the wife—a bit tidy 
body—and pretty withal—more au- 
thoritative in her quiet demeanour, 
than the most tyrannical mere house- 
keeper that ever thumped a servant 
lass with the beetle. ‘These three 
are her daughters, First, Girzie, 
the eldest—seemingly older than her 
mother, for she is somewhat hard- 
favoured, and strong red hair dang- 
ling over a squint eye, is apt to give 
an expression of advanced years, 
even to a youthful virgin. Vaccina- 
tion was not known in Girzie’s baby- 
hood, but she is, nevertheless, a clean- 
skinned creature, and her full bosom 
is white as snow. She is what is 


delicately called a strapper, rosy- 


armed as the morning, and not a lit- 
tle of an Aurera about the feet and 
ancles, She makes her way, in all 
household affairs, through every im- 
pediment, and will obviously prove, 
whenever the experiment is made, a 
most excellent wife. Mysie, the 
second daughter, is more composed, 
more genteel, and sits sewing, with 
her a favourite occupation, for she 
has very neat hands; and is, in 
fact, the milliner and mantua-maker 
for all the house. She could no 
more lift that enormous pan of boil- 
ing water off the fire, than she could 
fly, which in the grasp of Girzie is 
safely landed on the hearth. Mysie 
has somewhat of a pensive look, as 
if in love—and we have heard that 
she is betrothed to young Mr. Ren- 
toul, the divinity student, who lately 
made a speech before the Anti-pat- 
ronage Society, and therefore may 
reasonably expect very soon to get 
akirk. But look—there comes danc- 
ing in from the ewe-bughts, the bright- 
eyed Bessy, the flower of the flock, 
the most beautiful girl in Almondale, 
and. fit to be the hosom-burd of the 
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Gentle Shepherd himself! O that 
we were a poet, to sing the inno- 
cence of her budding breast! But— 
Heaven preserve us—-what is the 
angelic creature about? Making 
rumble-de-thumps ! Now she bruises 
the potatoes and cabbages as with 
pestle and mortar! Ever and anon 
licking the butter off her fingers, and 
then dashing in the salt! Methinks 
her laugh is out of all bounds loud 
—and unless my eyes deceive me, 
that stout lout whispered in her deli- 
cate ear some cuarse jest, that made 
the eloquent blood mount up into 
her not undelighted countenance. 
Heavens and earth !—perhaps an as- 
signation in the barn, or byre, or 
bush aboon Traquair. But the long 
dresser is set out with dinner—the 
gudeman’s bonnet is reverently laid 
aside—and if any stomach assem- 
bled there be now empty, it is not 
likely, judging from appearances, 
that it will be in that state again be- 
fore next Sabbath—and it is now but 
the middle of the week. Was it not 
my Lord Byron who liked not to see 
women eat? Poo—poo—nonsense. 
We like to see them not only eat— 
but devour. Not a set of teeth round 
that kitchen-dresser, that is not white 
as the driven snow. Breath too (bat- 
ing onions) sweet as dawn’s-dew— 
the whole female frame full of health, 
freshness, spirit, and animation! 
Away all delicate wooers, thrice 
high-fantastical ! The diet is whole- 
some—and the sleep will be sound— 
therefore eat away, Bessy—nor fear 
to laugh, although your pretty mouth 
be full—for we are no poet, to mad- 
den into misanthropy at your mas- 
tication ; and, in spite of the hearti- 
“est meal ever virgin ate, to us these 
lips are roses still, “thy eyes are 
lode-stars, and thy breath sweet air.” 
Would for thy sake we had been 
born a shepherd-groom! No—no— 
no! For some few joyous years 
mayest thou wear thy silken snood 
unharmed, and silence with thy songs 
the linnet among the broom, at the 
sweet hour of oe And then 
mayest thou plight thy troth—in all 
the warmth of innocence—to some 
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ardent, yet thoughtful youth, who 
will carry his bride exultingly to 
his own low-roofed Hews scr f for 
her and the children at her knees, 
through summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold—and sit with her in the kirk, 
when long years have gone by, a 
comely matron, attended by daugh- 
ters acknowledged to be fair—but 
neither so fair, nor so good, nor so 
pious, as their mother. 

_ What a contrast to the jocund 
Holm—is the Rowan-Tree Hur— 
so still, and seemingly so desolate ! 
It is close upon the public road, and 
yet so low, that you might pass it 
without observing its turf-roof. There 
live old Aggy Robinson, the carrier, 
and her consumptive daughter. Old 
Aggy has borne that epithet for 
twenty years, and her daughter is not 
under sixty. That poor creature is 
bed-ridden and helpless, and has to be 
fed almostlikea child. Old Aggy has 
for many years had the same white 
pony—well named Sampson—that 
she drives three times a-week, all the 
year round, to and from the nearest 
market-town, carrying all sorts of 
articles to nearly twenty different 
families, living miles apart. Every 
other day in the week—for there is 
but one Sabbath either to herself or 
Sampson—she drives coals, or peat, 
or wood, or lime, or stones for the 
roads. She is clothed in a man’s coat, 
an old rusty beaver, and a red pet- 
ticoat. Aggy never was a beauty, and 
now she is almost frightful, with a for- 
midable beard, and a rough voice— 
and violent gestures, encouraging the 
overladen enemy of the Philistines. 
But the poor creature, as soon as she 


enters her hut, is silent, patient, and, 


affectionate, at her daughter’s bed- 
_ side. They sleep on the same chaft- 
mattress, and she hears, during the 
dead of night, her daughter’s slight- 
est moan. Her voice is not rough at 
all, when the poor old creature says 
her solitary prayers; nor, we may be 
well assured, is one single whisper 
unheard in heaven. 

Your eyes are wandering away to 
the eastern side of the vale, and they 
have fixed themselves on the Cottage 
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of the Seven Oaks. The grove is 
a noble one ; and, indeed, these are 
the only timber-trees in the valley, 
There is a tradition belonging to the 
grove, but we shall tell it some other 
time ; now, we have to do with that 
mean-looking Cottage, all unworthy 
of such magnificent shelter. It is 
slated and has a cold cheerless look, 
—almost a look of indigence. The 
walls are sordid in the streaked white- 
wash,—a whisp of straw supplies 
the place of a broken pane,—the door 
seems as if it were inhospitable,— 
and every object about is in untend- 
ed disorder. ‘The green pool in front, 
with its floating straws and feathers, 
and miry edge, is at once unhealthy 
and needless; the hedgerows are 
full of gaps, and open at the roots; 
the few garments spread upon them 
seemed to have stifiened in the wea- 
ther, forgotten ‘by the person who 
placed them there; and half-starved 
young cattle are straying about in 
what once wasa garden, Wretched 
sight it is; for that dwelling, although 
never beautiful, was once the tidiest 
and best kept in all the district. But 
what has misery to do with the com- 
fort of its habitation ? 

The owner of that house was once 
a man well to do in the world; but 
he minded this world’s goods more 
than was fitting to do, and made 
mammon his god. Abilities he pos- 
sessed far beyond that of the common 
run of men, and he applied them all, 
with all the energy of a strong mind, 
to the accumulation of wealth. Every 
rule of his life had that for its ulti- 
mate end; and he despised a bar- 
gain unless he outwitted his neigh- 
bour, Withoutany acts of downright 
knavery, he was not an honest man 
—hard to the poor—and a tyrannical 
master. He sought to wring froth 
the very soil more than it could pro- 
duce; his servants, among whom 
were his wife and daughter, he kept 
at work like slaves, from twilight 
to twilight ; and was a forestaller 
and a regrater—a character which, 
when Political Economy was un- 
known, was of all the most odious 
in the judgment of simple h 
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nen. His Spirits rose with the price 
of meal, and every handful dealt out 
to the was paid like a tax. 
What could the Bible teach to such 
aman? What good could he derive 
from the calm air of the house of 
worship? He sent his only son to 
the city, with injunctions instilled in- 
to him to make the most of all trans- 
actions, at every hazard, but that of 
his money ; and the consequence was, 
in a few years, shame, ruin, and ex- 
patriation. His only daughter, im- 
prisoned, dispirited, enthralled, fell 
a prey to a sensual seducer ; and be- 
ing driven from her father’s house, 
abandoned herself, in hopeless mise- 
ry, to a life of prostitution. His 
wife, heart-broken by cruelty and af- 
fliction, was never afterwards alto- 
gether in her right mind, and now 
sits weeping by the hearth, or wanders 
off to distant places, Jone houses and 
villages, almost in the condition of 
an idiot—wild-eyed, loose-haired, and 
dressed like a very beggar. Specu- 
lation after speculation failed—he 
had to curse four successive plentiful 
harvests—and his mailing was now 
destitute. The unhappy man grew 
sour, stern, fierce, in his calamity ; 
and when his brain was inflamed with 
liquor, a dangetous madman. He is 
now a sort of.cattle-dealer—buys and 
sells miserable horses—and at frairs 
associates with knaves and repro- 
bates, knowing that no honest man 
will deal with him except in pity or 
derision. He has more than once 
attempted to commit suicide—but 
palsy has stricken him—and in a few 
weeks he will totter into the grave. 

There is a Cottage in that hollow, 
and you see the smoke—even the 
chimney-top, but you could not see 
the Cottage itself, unless you were 
within fifty yards of it, so surround- 
ed is it with knolls and small green 
eminences, in a den of its own, a 
shoot or scion from the main stem of 
the valley. It is called the Broom, 
and there if something singular, and 
not uninterésting, in the history of its 
owner, He married very early in 
life, indeed when quite a boy, which 
is not, by the way, very unusual 
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among the peasantry of Scotland, 
prudent and calculating as is their 
general character. Gabriel Adam- 
son, before he was thirty years of age, 
had a family of seven children, and a 
pretty family they were as might be 
seen in all the parish. Gabriel’s life 
was in theirs, and his mind never 
wandered far from his fire-side, His 
wife was of a consumptive family, 
and that insidious and fatal disease 
never showed in her a single symp- 
tom during ten years of marriage; 
but one cold evening awoke it at her 
very heart, and in less than two 
months it hurried her into the grave. 
Poor creature, such a spectre! when 
her husband used to carry her, for 
the sake of a little temporary relief, 
from chair to couch, and from her 
couch back again to her bed, twenty 
times in a day, he never could help 
weeping, with all his consideration, 
to feel her frame as light as a bundle 
of leaves. The medical man said, 
that in all his practice he never had 
known soul and body keep together 
in such utter attenuation. But her 
soul was as clear as ever—and pain, 
racking pain, was in her fleshless 
bones, Even he, her loving husband, 
was relieved from woe when she éx- 
pired, for*no sadness, no sorrow, 
could be equal to the misery of groans 
from one so patient and so resigned. 
Perhaps consumption is infectious ; 
80, at least, it seemed here ; for first 
one child began to droop, and then 
another—the elder ones first—and 
within the two following years, there 
were almost as many funerals from 
this one house as from all the others 
in the parish. Yes—they all died—of 
the whole family not one was spared. 
Two, indeed, were thought to have 
pined away in a sort of fearful 
foreboding—and a fever took off a 
third—-but four certainly died of the 
same hereditary complaint with the 
mother ; aud not a voice was heard 
in the house. Gabriel Adamson did 
not desert the Broom ; and the farm- 
work was still carried on, nobody 
could tell how. The servants, to be 
sure knew their duty, and often per- 
formed it without orders. Some- 
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times the master put his hand to the 
plough, but oftener he led the life of 
a shepherd, and was by himself among 
the hills. He never smiled—and at 
every meal, he still sat like a man 
about to be led out to die. But what 
will not retire away—recede—dis- 
appear from the vision of the souls 
of us mortals! Tenacious as we are 
of our griefs, even more than of our 
joys, both elude our . We 
gaze after them with longing or self- 
upbraiding aspiration for their return, 
but they are shadows, and like sha- 
dows evanish. Then human duties, 
lowly though they may be, have their 
sanative and salutary influence on 
our whole frame of being. Without 
their performance conscience cannot 
*be:still ; with it, conscience brings 
. peace in extremity of evil. Then 
_ @ccupation kills grief, and industry 
abates all passion. No balm for sor- 
row like the sweat of the brow pour- 
ed into the furrows of the earth, in 
the open air, and beneath the sun- 
shine of heaven. These truths were 
felt by Gabriel Adamson, the child- 
less widower, long before they were 
understood by him; and when two 
years had gone drearily, ay dismally, 
almost despairingly, by—he began at 
times to feel something like happiness 
when sitting among his friends in the 
kirk, or at their fire-sides, or in the 
labours of the field, or even on the 
market-c.y, among this world’s con- 
cerns. Thus, they who knew him 
and his sufferings, were pleased to re- 
cognize what might be called resigna- 
tion and its grave tranquillity, while 
strangers discerned in him nothing 
more than a staid and solemn de- 
meanour, which might be natural to 
many a man never severely tried, 
and offered no interruption to the 
cheerfulness that pervaded their or- 
dinary life. 
Gabriel Adamson had a cousin, a 


few years younger-than himself, who 
had also married when a girl, and 
when little more than a girl had been 


left a widow. Her parents were 
both dead, and she had lived for some 
years, as an u servant, or rather 
companion friend, in the house 
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ofa relation. As cousins, they had 
all their lives been familiar and af- 
fectionate, and Alice Gray had fre- 
quently lived for months at a time, 
at the Broom, taking care of the 
children, and in all respects one of 
the family. ‘Their conditions were 
now almost equally desolate, aad a 
deep sympathy made them now more 
firmly attached than they ever could 
have been in better days. Still, no. 
thing at all resembling love was ia 
either of their hearts, nor did the 
thought of marriage ever pass across 
their imaginations. They found, how- 
ever, increasing satisfaction in each 
other’s company; and looks and 
words of sad and sober endearment 
gradually bound them together in af- 
fection stronger far than either could 
have believed, Their friends saw 
and spoke of the attachment, and of 
its probable result, long before they 
were aware of its full nature; and 
nobody was surprised, but, on the 
contrary, all were well pleased, 
when it was understood that Gabriel 
Adamson and Alice Gray were to be 
man and wife, There was some- 
thing almost mournful in their mar- 
riage—no rejoicing—no merry-mak- 
ing—but yet visible symptoms of 
gratitude, contentment, and peace. 
An air of cheerfulness was not long 
of investing the melancholy Broom— 
the very swallows twittered more 
gladly from the window-corners, and 
there was joy in the cooing of the 
pigeons on the suany roof. The 
farm awoke through all its fields, and 
the farm-servants once more sang 
and whistled at their work. The 
wandering beggar, who remembered 
the charity of other years, looked 
with no cold expression on her who 
now dealt out his dole; and as his 
old eyes were dimmed with tears for 
the sake of those who were gone, 
gave a fervent blessing on the new 
mistress of the house, and prayed 
that she might live for many years, 
The neighbours, even théy who had 
best loved the dead, came in with 
cheerful countenances, and acknow- 
ledged in their pensive hearts, that 
since change is the law of life there 
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was no one, far or near, whom they 
could have borne to see sitting in 
that chair but Alice Gray. Gabriel 
knew their feelings from their looks, 
and his fireside blazed once more 
with a cheerful lustre. 

O, gentle reader, young perhaps, 
and inexperienced of this world, won- 
der not at this so great change! 
Thy heart is full, perhaps, of a pure 
and holy affection, nor can it die, 
even for an hour of sleep. May it 
never die but in the grave! Yet die 
it may, and leave thee blameless. 
The time may come when that 
bosom, now thy Elysium, will awak- 
en not, with all its heaving beauty, 
one single passionate or adoring sigh. 
Those eyes, that now stream agitation 
and bliss into thy throbbing heart, 
may,on some not very distant day, be 
cold to thy imagination, as the dis- 
tant and unheeded stars. That voice, 
now thrilling through every nerve, 
and expressive of Paradise, may fall 
on thy ear a disregarded sound. 
Other hopes, other fears, other trou- 
bles, may possess thee wholly—and 
that more than angel of Heaven seem 
to fade away into a shape of earth’s 
most common clay. But here there 
was no change—no forgetfulness— 
no oblivion—no faithlessness to a 
holy trast. The widower still saw 
his Hannah, and all his seven sweet 
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children—now fair in life—now pale 
in death. Sometimes, perhaps, the 
sight, the sound—their smiles, and 
their voices, disturbed him, till bis 
heart quaked within him, and he 
wished that he too was dead. But 
God it was who had removed them 
from our earth—and was it possible 
to doubt that they were all in bless- 
edness! Shed your tears over change 
from virtue to vice, happiness to 
misery ; but weep not for those still, 
sad, mysterious processes, by which 
gracious Nature alleviates the afflic- 
tions of our mortal lot, and enables us 
to endure the life which the Lord 
our God has given us. Ere long, 
Gabriel Adamson and bis wife could 
bear to speak of those who were now 
no more seen; when the phantoms 
rose before them in the silence of the 
night, they all wore pleasant and ap- 
proving countenances, and the beau+ 
tiful family often came from Heaven 
to visit their father in his dreams. 
He did not wish, much less hope, in 
this life, for such happiness as had 
once been his—nor did Alice Gray, 
even for one hour, imagine that such 
happiness was in her power to be- 
stow. They kneweach other’s hearts 
—what they had suffered and surviv- 
ed—and since the meridian of life 
and joy was gone, they were con- 
tented with the pensive twilight. 


(Concluded in our next.) 





THE DISADVANTAGES OF BEING SHORT. 


AVING in your Magazine, 
H (No. 42, New Series, 900 a 
letter from a gentleman, wherein 
he deplores, in terms which doubt- 
less he considers very affecting, the 
misfortunes of being tall, I could not 
forbear addressing you the very first 
opportunity: for really, my indigna- 
tion is such, that although determined 
to write, I am positively at a loss 
how to begin, or where to find words 
sufficiently strong to express all the 
displeasure that has filled me, ever 
since I saw that extraordinary and 
most unwarrantable production. And 
is it then possible there can be in ex- 
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istence a human being so blind to 
the blessings conferred on him? Is 
it, I say, to be believed, that a man 
can so regard the inestimable treasure 
he possesses, as thus to invei 
against his height? Surely, surely 
he must have spoken ironically, 

the whole be intended as a sneer or 
unkind sarcasm ‘on his little fellow 
creatures. But should it really. not 
be so, should he indeed — so 
pampered, so petted by Fortune, 
that like wayward children, quarrel- 
ing with the very sugar-plums they 
are satiated with, he knows not how 
to appreciate the comforts he has 
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lavished upon him, ungrateful man ! 
let him listen to me and learn to be 
contented—what do I say {—to glory 
in the size he deprecates. For, ah! 
what thousands and tens of thousands, 
what millions and billions are there 
inthe world, who would be trans- 
ported with joy could they find 
—- _ the situation which he 
ents with great superfluity of 
ee aye, or even aus oo a 
taller still! How many are 
there, and a the foremost of the 
company, who have sighed in envy, 
and stretched themselves in hoodie 
emulation, as they read the narrative 
he has given of his ill-bestowed, be- 
cause unacknowledged good fortune ! 
A blessing which on a moderate com- 
putation, and if judiciously divided, 
would have made at least half a doz- 
en of his little readers the happiest 
middle-sized fellows in Christendom. 
Few people are better qualified to 
set forth the disadvan of being 
short than myself, for I am one of 
the very shortest of my species, and 
I aver that the situation of us little 


men must be indisputably the most 
distressing of any other, as insignifi- 
cance must even be more galling to 
the feelings, than any other evil on 


the face of the earth. Well do I 
know with what universal contempt 
we are regarded, wherever we go: 
whatever we do, we are laughed at 
and despised, nay, there is scarcely a 
look to be found, which does not 
roa a = = to our cup of af- 
iction, by displaying in some way 

other the aivesiatntiee incaleuleble 
advantages, of height. In my Boy- 

I was a gres' reader of novels, 


but ever since I left off growing, (a 
period of my lie phick very 
took place) I gave wp the study al- 
most entirely, for it is an opinion of 
mine that we cannot read with much 
satisfaction, unless able in some 
measure to identify ourselves with 
those whose adventures we are 

rusing, and in whose welfare, fabu- 
lous as the whole may be, we are in- 
terested—but in what measure could 
I ever identify myself with a hero of 
six feet high, and what hero do we 
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ever read of, be he Christian, Pagam,- 
or Turk, who is not at least that 
size? A little hero! the thing is 
impossible !—a Waverley, a Grandi- 
son, or a Delville of four feet six, or 
even of five feettwo!! Nor are the 
graver pages of History much more 
consoling : for should they happen to 
descant upon any little king, or small 
statesman, or great general of dimin- 
utive stature, they are sure to men- 
tion that circumstance particularly, 
as a rare instance of little men of 
body being allied to greatness of soul 
—and in such cases it is a hun- 
dred to one but the said king, states- 
man, or general, does not sink con- 
siderably in the estimation of the 
world, by the frankness of the histo~ 
rian; for it is an incontrovertible 
truth, not only that ridicule attaches 
in an immediate manner, to the man 
of little stature, but that even those 
very qualities which in a tall man ex- 
cite esteem and admiration, are very 
much diminished when in the posses- 
sion of a short one. For instance, 
a good man, is a character than 
which nothing can be more respect- 
able ; he is sure to gain the love and 
esteem of all the worthier part of 
mankind, and even the bad regard 
lum with secret respect, however they 
may openly scoff at the purity of his 
manners; yet eulogize this worthy 
rson as a very good little man, and 
will be bound to say that few, 
either good, bad, or indifferent, will 
feel any thing like respect for him: 
for what is “a good little man”!—he 
is a person ridiculed by his acquaint- 
ance, imposed on by his friends, hen- 
by his wife, and undervalued 
G all the world, And thus it is 
throughout the whole range of vir- 
tues, that one word “little” will ad- 
here as a stigma, turning every thing 
that is fair and estimable to contempt 
and insignificance. What can be 
more charming than the charaeter of 
a brave man? Do we not regard one 
who has been noted for valour as 
something superior to the generality 
of the world?) The men are afraid 
to contradict him, and the womea 
prepare the gentlest smiles for one 
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who is able to defend them—but call 
him “a courageous little man,” and 
what is the result? Alas! does not 
every one immediately picture to 
himself a little strutting, self-suffi- 
cient, domineering person, with his 
head thrown back, and his chin erect, 
and his hat stuck fiercely on one 
side? Yes, I aver, and will main- 
tain it, that while a courageous man 
of six feet high is a being for kings 
to favour, and ladies to love, a brave 
man of five feet is no more to be 
considered, than a cock crowing de- 
fiance at his neighbours on the top of 
a dunghill. With regard to abilities 
again, a full grown clever man is a 
person of more consideration ; but 
who is there that does not per- 
ceive in the words “a clever little 
man,” one who writes pretty little 
extracts into ladies’ memorandum 
books, and sometimes ventures upon 
a nice little sonnet of his own—one 
who sings charming little songs, and 
cuts neat little capers as he dances 
Quadrilles, and turns curious little 
snufl-boxes, and puts to rights all the 
watches in the house that want re- 
pairing. In the same manner, a man 
of six feet high and upwards may 
talk romance by the hour without 
much fear of being laughed at, but 
who ever heard of “a sentimental 
little man,” without smiling? Nor 
am I by any means certain thata 
wicked action does not in some de- 
gree change its character according 
to the size of him who commits it. 
I cannot but think that a man walk- 
ing erect, and looking carelessly 
down upon his opponents, let him be 
ever so atrocious, is not half so con- 
temptible an object as he, who with 
actually less guilt, moves beneath 
their frown. ' 

With respect to the individual dis- 
tresses which your tall correspondent 
complains of, ah! how little are they 
to be compared to mine! He may, 
indeed, now and then, through the 
petulance of childhood, or the igno- 
rance of the vulgar, or perhaps 
through sheer envy, become the ob- 
ject of a passing joke, or a -hu- 
moured sally ; but he has never seen 
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his height made the destroyer of all 
friendship and old acquaintance. I 
have. He has never been stumbled 
over by purblind old — and 
huge porters, adding to outrage 
they have committed, by the mali- 
cious excuse of “I did not see you, 
sir;” yet this happens dail, nay 
hourly, tome! He has never hesi- 
tated at clearing two steps at a time, 
or trembled on the verge of a gutter, 
lest he should fall in the midst of it 
in a vain attempt to spring across— 
yet I have both faltered on the 
brink, and sunk into the middle. 
Then he talks of his ill-success with 
the women ; but here how infinitely 
superior is his fortune to mine! for 
while he, by his own confession, 
dares to address any lady he chooses, 
I have not confidence even to com- 
pliment, much less make love, to any 
woman above four feet eleven; and 
I have much too fine a taste to ad- 
mire any thing that is not taller than 
that, by a head and shoulders. at 
least. And here I cannot help re- 
calling a pathetic exclamation of a 
friend of mine, poor H. : he was 
indeed a very little man, shorter than 
I am, by at least a quarter of an 
inch, (which you know, sir, makes a 
wonderful alteration in the height of 
aman, especially when the differ- 
ence is on the short side of the 
question) and once being asked wh 
he looked so melancholy, he repli 


sighing deeply, “ How can you ask 


me such a question? Have I not 
with my small income and less ex- 

ions, got a dear little wife, and 
six small children?” Poor fellow! 
they thought he was alluding to his 
poverty, but I knew very well it was 
the size of his establishment which 
he complained of. 

Never, I think, can I forget the 
vexations which my size entailed 
upon me during my residence at an 
old mansion belonging to a distant 
He is an 


relation of my mother’s. 
excellent man, but has an unfortunate 
taste for keeping up all old establish- 
ments, and in particular for preserv- 


ing the antique proportions of his 
house ; and certainly old houses were 
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never intended to. be the habitations 
of little men, (a circumstance, by the 
by, which persuades me of ihe de- 
generacy ot the present age), for I 
camiassure you, there was not a win- 
, dow in that mansion, I could possi- 
bly open without raising myself on 
tip-toe, a mode of proceeding, which, 
whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, I cannot but esteem a very 
t disgrace to any gentleman, after 
e has aciually quitted school. Well 
can I recall what I suffered in that 
house, when a lady by no means of 
a vicious turn of mind, requested me 
to hend her something which stood 
on the chimney-piece. I pretended 
not to remember where it was, and 
went ingeniously searching about in- 
to little drawers, and behind the 
cushions of the sofa, till she inadver- 
tently enlightened me, bidding me at 
the same time ‘make haste:” I 
looked about in despair ; the mantle- 
piece was at least six feet froni the 
ound, it was a-covered one—I 
ve every inch of it yet before my 
mind’s eye—with the grotesque or- 
naments of former days. There 
wis the crest of the family, an eagle 
pouncing upon a snake, and the 
shield surrounded with a world of 
flourishes, (which it would have puz- 
zled the artist himself to have ex- 
plained), was placed in the middle, 
and upheld by two little rascall 
griffins, who with their tongues lol- 
ling out of their mouths, and their 
tails terminating in a bunch of flow- 
ers, seemed regarding my embarras- 
ment with a grin of derision. Even 
the inanimate marble is laughing at 
me, thought I, as I darted an inquiring 
glance around, I looked wistfully at 
the fender, but besides that it was not 
high enough to have answered m 
purpose, it was full of old fashioned 
open work, that could not have sup- 
omg my weight. If I had but 
ven alone, I might have taken a 
running leap, and so have attained 
the prize, but before company this 
must have seemed ridiculous; and if 
you will believe it, Sir, I actually 
thought I should have been re a 
to have mounted on a chair that 


stood by the fire, but luckily my cor- 
fusion was perceived by a lady, a 
very fine woman, who happened to 
be present, and she immediately re~ 
lieved me by lifting down what was 
required—I was very much obliged 
to her. Not so, however, for re- 
marking as she did one day in my 
presence, that she was often very 
much perplexed at the diminutive 
stature of the present generation, 
and that only t ores Crore 
when at an at home, where seem- 
ed as it were at home indeed, (for 
looking straight forward she could 
see nobody), she was suddenly start- 
ed by a sort of buzzing about her 
pocket hole, and looking down, 
found that a little gentleman and his 
little wife were at high words, and 
appealing to her. She also told us 
that Count Borolaski, the dwarf, 
married a lady above six feet high, 
determined, as man and wife were 
one, to eke out the deficiency on the 
male side; and that she used, on his 
displeasing her, to take him up and 
put him on the’ mantle-shelf, till he 
promised to behave better. It has 
been said by the ae and in very 
good Latin, that little bodies have 
great souls—but no souls, whatever 
the size, could stand this ! 

I think that without adding further 
to my list of grievances, those I have 
already related would be quite suffi- 
cient in the eyes of all unprejudiced, 
that is to say,all middle-sized persons, 
to establish my claim to be deemed 
most unfortunate ; yet is the worst 
ee left untold. I have elsewhere al- 

ed to the friendships my unlucky 
size has been the fatal means of sev- 
ering. There are at this moment 
three old and esteemed friends, 
whom I have seriously, though in- 
nocently, offended. They allege 
against me, as I hear from different 
quarters, that whereas when the 
were living East of Temple-Bar, 
seldom suffered a day to pass without 
calling on them, yet since they have 
needd to the West end of the Town 
I am become unaccountably cool in 
my behaviour, so that they do not 
see me in their houses for months 
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together; and it was but the other 
day, when I met one of them in the 
street, that he passed my outstretch- 
ed—I should say my uplifted hand, 
witha frigid bow, and the air of a 
stranger. Alas! they know not it is 
their own fault, not that they have 
ever affronted me in thought, word, 
or deed ; and I love and esteem them 
just as well as when they lived but a 
stone’s throw from my chambers, but 
the truth is this ; their knockers are 
hung so excessively high, that I can- 
not by the most sirenuous endeavour 
manage to rap at their doors, and as 
I do not yet keep my carriage, and 
my pride (for though I am a little 
man, I assure you I have a very 
high sense of propriety, which be 
vents me from gppearing at their 
doors in a hackney coach) I am thus 
hindered without any fault of my 
own from keeping up old acquaint- 
anceship. Sometimes indeed after 
loitering about in a manner which, 
had I been of amore formidable ap- 
pearance, would have ranked me as 
a suspicious person, I have had the 
good fortune to light upon some well 
proportioned visitor, or footman of 
six feet high, just knocking at the 
door, and under favour of his supe- 
rior height, have thus gained an en- 
trance—but there is one house where 
I am particularly ill-used, for while 
the knocker is at as pleasant a height 
as any gentleman under five feet can 
desire, the handle of the bell is 
perched aloft far above my reach, 
and yet there is a staring brass plate 
upon the door, which in letters half 
as tall as myself, desires me to 
“knock and ring.” I hate such im- 
pertinence, and can have little reli- 
ance on the good manners or good 
feelings of the inhabitants of a house, 
when I meet with such an imperative 
command, even at the very thresh- 
old of their door. 

And these are the sufferings with 
which your tall man would compare 
his trifling distresses |—but I must 
have done, for my heart aches, and 
my sours, as I recapitulate 
my misfortunes. Yrs. sincerely, 

A LILLIPUTIAN. 


The Disadvantages of being Short. 
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Another correspondent, who an- 
nounces his standard four feet one 
inch, and signs himself Joun Lirrie, 
has also favoured us with an article 
on the above subject, from which, 
with due respect for the saying, “ of 
a little take a little,” we extract a 
single case in point. 


“Of the disadvantages of being 
short, I shall exhibit one, in order to 
demonstrate that Statius was quite 
right, when describing a little hero, 
he says,— 

* Major in exiguo regnabat corpore Virtus.” 
which my late worthy tutor, Olin- 
thus, for reasons best known to him- 
self, used to make me translate as 


follows : 
“ Masor Virtus commanded a smal! corps.” 


“The name of major revives all 
my by-gone military propensities. I 
was one of the first who enrolled 
themselves as volunteers, when the 
rage for pipe-clay and red coats was 
some years since rife among the 
cockneys, and a counter revolution 
broke out in Tooley-street, in order 
to check the progress of the French 
revolutionists. Now, howbeit, I 
showed more fiery zeal in marches 
and counter-marches than any of the 
corps, I disbursed, by one half, less 
in scarlet broad cloth; a remarkable 
economy which would have pleased 
Mr. Hume, and which induced our 
witty Colonel R r to designate 
my 7 exertions as “ the cheap 
defence of nations.” On one occa- 
sion (it was while leading on my re- 

iment to the glorious storm of a 
fare bush, during a review on 
Wormwood Scrubs), I was honoured 
with the favourable notice of his late 
Majesty—God bless him ! he inquir- 
ed, ‘“‘ who had fastened that little 
warrior to his sword ?” and the late 
Duke of Richmond, who stood by, 
observed that “there was no fear of 
my ducking in battle, since the range 
of musket shot would always be con- 
siderably above my head.” After 
the affair was over, the officers gave 
a dinner, at which I presided ; and 
which I am obliged to confess did 
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not pass off with so much eclat for 
me as the sham fights, owing to an 
envious “ tall fellow” of a corporal, 
who, I presume, owed his litigious- 
ness to being by profession a lawyer. 
His first sally was by a protest 
aout drinking a toast unless the 
irman was present; he was told 
that I was in the chair; but he deni- 
ed, in the first place, that any person 
was visible, and urged with too legal 
sophistry, that “ De non apparenti- 
bus, et non existentibus eadem est ra- 
tio.” Cries of “ support the chair” 
had no effect on him ; he that 
the case was informal, and that we 
were proceeding sede vacante. Per- 
ceiving that my moony visage was 
partially eclipsed as by a black cloud 
y a decanter of claret, I attempted 
to rise in order to support the dignity 
of the chair, but with all my exer- 
tions I found that I could only bring 
my chin on a level with my soup- 
tas vane ition I was at 
like Falstaff, the cause of wit 

in others. One gentleman compared 
me to the old caricatures of persons 
in a barber’s shop, alternately wait- 
ing with basins beneath their chins 
in order to be shaved. Another, 
less barber-ous, thought that my cry 
of “ Chair, chair,” resembled the 
still small voice of that obsolete per- 


a * ames conscience, who is 
ough not seen, Another 
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did me the favour of calling me the 
“invisible boy.” The chair, I be- 
lieve, was indeed somewhat to 
blame for the comvany’s oversight. 
It was unusually wide < nd capacious, 
(purposely selected, ao doubt), in 
order to give occasivn to the good 
things which were showered upon 
me, as soon as the company, by ris- 
ing, and standing affectedly on their 
tiptoes, were enabled to ne the 
presiding dignity therein deposited. 
One siudliwe to a child ina 
go-cart; another said that I resem- 
bled a mouse under a canopy of 
state; and a third said that I re- 
minded him of the lady in the lob- 
ster. 

** In the midst of the inextinguish- 
able roar of laughter which these 
sallies occasioned, one of my bottle 
cronies, who, perhaps, feared that 
the joke at my short figure was too 
long, or that its protraction might 
contract his future enjoyments at my 
house, ied me with a stool. On 
this, after mounting the table with an 
air of offended dignity, I enthroned 
myself, and was thus enabled to put 
in a rejoinder to Corporal Latitat, 
This adventine and some others gave 
me a distaste for the military profes- 
sion, and deprived the country of my 
services.” sad results arise 


From little things ! 
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‘«« Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


it was on a beautiful morning in 
the month of May, that a small 
party of dragoons, after advancing in 
a brisk trot along the road co Dres- 
den, checked their horses as they 
gained the pine wood that clothes 
the ascent leading to that picturesque 
city, and rode gently to the summit 
of the hill. The sun shone in cloud- 
less majesty ; a gentle breeze from 
the south-west came loaded with 
spring’s sweetest odours, and the 


glad birds were carolling joyously on 
the forest boughs. 

Leopold Raigersfeldt, who com- 
manded the troop, though in the ser- 
vice of the Elector, had never * 6 
visited the capital of Saxony. 
chanted with oo accounts he had en 
ceived of its e ce and gaiety, he 
indulged in snticipations of pleasure, 
which were not a little heightened 
by the beauty of the scenery around 
him, and the exhilaration which a 
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brilliant day in the most lovely sea- 
son of the year, seldom fails to pro- 
duce in the hearts of the young. Cn 
quitting the confines of the wood, he 
found hi on the brow of a hill, 
overlooking the narrow but most de- 
ightful valley through which the 

Ibe flows. On the opposite emi- 
nence, crowning the rocky ledge 
which bounds the fissure wherein the 


sparkling river has worn its passage, 
caine the splendid city of Dres- 
den, with its towers, palaces, and 
bridge; and, as he descended the 
hill, the prospect, already so magnifi- 
cent, was improved by the develope- 
ment of the verdant meadows which 
expand below the city, on the left 
bank of the stream. It was altogeth- 
er the most charming combination of 
the works of nature and of art that he 
had ever witnessed. He paused for 
some minutes in unmixed admiration ; 
then, once more giving the spur to his 
horse, he cantered, at the head of his 
party, along the broad road, and over 
the bridge, into the city. 


At his entrance, Leopold was 
struck by a strange expression on the 
countenance of the inhabitants. The 
shops were for the most part shut, 
and the people, assembled in small 
groups, stood silently gazing upon 


each other. Nothing of that anima- 
tion was visible that usually charac- 
terizes a holiday, and even the glit- 
tering trappings and brilliant accou- 
trements of the troopers he com- 
manded, failed to attract more than 
@ vacant glance from the loungers, 
who are generally so much delighted 
with the pomp and pageantry dis- 
played by mounted soldiers, The 
young dragoon felt depressed by the 
deep gloom which met his eye, con- 
trasted by the clear blue sky and 
glorious sun above him, and by the 
calm felicity of the woods and valleys 
he had left behind. Advancing far- 
ther into the city, the dull heavy 
tones of a bell, slowly and solemnly 
tolled, smote upon his ear. It was 
a funeral knell—but the more mel- 
ancholy, as it rang for the living, not 
for the dead. Preparations for an 
approaching execution were now dis- 


tinctly visible. Even the private 
soldiers, rough as they were, and ac- 
customed to scenes of slaughter, could 
not behold these formal arrangements 
unmoved. They were restrained 
from asking any questions by the 
resence of their commander ; and 
ving received their billets at the 
gate of the Golden Hart, they dis- 
persed silently to their respective 
quarters, and Leopold entered the 
inn with a pensive brow, and a heart 
saddened by the dismal images which 
presented themselves on every side. 
If Captain Raigersfeldt heard 
the fate of the once highly-honoured 
Count Altdorf at a distance, he would 
probably 0g been but slightly af- 
fected. The struggles and intrigues, 
the rise and the fall of political ecom- 
batants, are seldom interesting to men 
who pursue glory only on the field of 
battle, and never seek for victory 
except over the enemies of their 
country. Humanity might have 
wished the sentence changed to the 
milder doom of banishment; but the 
subject altogether would have soon 
faded from the mind of one who 
troubled himself very little with the 
affairs of state. Happening, howev- 
er, to arrive at Dresden on the very 
morning when an unfortunate and 
persecuted individual was to be sac- 
rificed to the brutal revenge of an 
enraged faction, feelings of the deep- 
est commisseration sprang up in Leo- 
ld’s generous breast, the tide of 
is emotions was entirely q 
and he became at once absor in 
the fate of a man who was an entire 
stranger to him except by name. 
Altdorf had made himself pecu- 
liarly offensive to the aristocracy, 
whilst he disdained to court the ap- 
plause of the vulgar. A daring and 
ambitious spirit had given an advan- 
tage to his enemies, which they pur- 
sued with unrelenting hatred ; and his 
most determined foe, the potent Ba- 
ron Von Schwerenburg, having sub- 
dued the scruples of his weak mas- 
ter, they hurried their victim to his 
trial, and condemned him to the 
block. The citizens of Dresden, 
who had at first united with the no- 
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bles, in their endeavour to remove an 
unpopular, minister, were not prepar- 
ed for the utter disgrace and ruin of 
the man whose measures they had 
disliked ; yet, ashamed to confess 
their secret sentiments in his favour, 
they looked about with an astounded 
air, sorrowful, but not daring to ob- 
ject to a sentence which their enmi- 
¥ had so greatly contributed to pro- 
ace, Altdorf was thus left entirely 
to his fate ; and though the multitude 
who thronged the streets were deep- 
ly shocked by the melancholy and 
undeserved catastrophe which await- 
ed him, not a voice was raised, not a 
hand exalted, to save him from an 

untimely and ignominious death. 
Captain Raigersfeldt’s apartments 
were situated in the front of the inn 
overlooking the street. He would 
have been better pleased with accom- 
modations in the rear of the building, 
but he forebore to request an ex- 
change, from an unwillingness to 
give way to his feelings, or to indulge 
the sensibility which he thought un- 
becoming to him as a man and asa 
soldier. A sickening sensation came 
over him as the tramp of footsteps 
announced the approach of the ex- 
pected ion. The soft wind, 
_ which had been so delightful in the 
- country, became hot and oppressive ; 
and the golden beams of the cloud- 
less sun were obscured by volumes 
of dust. Leopold had often seen 
men march to certain death, and had 
escaped himself by little less than a 
miracle. The sound of the battle- 
cry and the sight of danger, were 
gratifying excitements to the soul of 
a young and dauntless warrior. He 
had also been present at the summa- 
7 of the Prevost Mar- 
, and had assisted in the condem- 


nation of es and traitors. Though 


little delighting in such scenes, he 
had borne them without shrinking. 
Had he been called upon in his mili- 
tary capacity to allay a tumult, and 
secure the just administration of the 
laws, he would not have flinched 
from the duty; but he felt exceed- 
ingly reluctant to be an idle specta- 
tor of the short yet mournful pilgrim- 
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age of a nobleman to the, scaffold, 
e threw himself down upon the 
couch, but an inexplicable feeling 
impelled him to the window, and his 
eyes fell upon Count Altdorf’s care. 
worn form. Every nerve in his bo- 
dy thrilled, and he felt that he would 
have given worlds to save him. An 
infinity of suffering was imprinted 

on the haggard countenance of & 
criminal. His adversaries, appre- 
hensive of a re-action in his favour, 
had not allowed him time to be re- 
conciled to the awful change about 
to take place. It was evident, how- 
ever, that he struggled with his des- 
pair, and endeavoured to abstract his 
soul from earthly things; yet, ever 
and anon, wild glances shot forth 
from his flaming eyes, and his limbs 
quivered in convulsive agony. Still 
he preserved some degree of com- 
posure, until, just as they reached 
the Golden Hart, a trifling occur- 
rence obliged the cavalcade to halt. 
Altdorf turned his head; he found 
himself standing before the gates of 
his own palace, a magnificent pile of 
building which rose on the other side 
of the street, A ery of mortal an- 
guish escaped his lips—‘ My child! 
my child!” he exclaimed, in that 
fearful tone of desperate grief which 
thrills upon the soul, The sympa- 
thizing bystanders wept: “ His 
daughter !”” they repeated, “ his beau- 
tiful and luckless daughter !” 

The train moved on, and Rai 
feldt, who had clenched the bar of 
the window in the intensity of his 
feelings, sustained a new shock as 
the idea of the lovely and miserable 
creature who had wrung a sound of 
such deep sorrow from her father's 
heart, crossed his mind. 

A few days, however, in so gay a 
city as Dresden, sufficed to oblite- 
rate the remembrance of Count Alt- 
dorf’s tragical fate. The favour 
which Von Schwerenberg enjoyed at 
court, rendered it impolitie to 
of his unfortunate rival; and Raig- 
ersfeldt, upon his introduction ‘o the 
polite circles, found the subject ban- 
ished by common consent. Natu- 
rally of a lively disposition, the mel- 
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ancholy impressions which he had re- 
ceived were soon effaced, and he 
entered with spirit into the amuse- 
ments of the place. 

Though boasting a host of beauti- 
ful women, the charms of all the fair 
dames of fashion were eclipsed by 
those of the lovely Adelaide Wilmar ; 
and Leopold, according to the cus- 
tom of dragoon officers, hastened to 
pay his devoirs at the brightest 
shrine. Our gay hussar was particu- 
larly handsome: he brought with 
him also a name distinguished for 
gallantry in the field—no small re- 
commendation to woman’s smile ; 
his manners were unaffected and ele- 
gant ; and, thus gifted, even the proud 
Adelaide received his attentions with 
evident gratification. Languid and 
listless, the efforts of the surrounding 
cavaliers were insufficient to disperse 
the cloud upon her brow. She de- 
nied the passionate attachment which 
she had formerly professed for danc- 
ing, and declined the waltz. At this 
moment an old general officer led 


Raigersfeldt into the circle, and pre- 
sented him to the now-pensive co- 


quette, Struck with his appearance, 
and delighted with novelty, she sud- 
denly became all animation ; the 
crowd gave way to one so highly fa- 
voured; Leopold had the triumph 
of leading her to the centre of the 
floor, and they were soon whirled 
around to music’s sweetest and most 
witching strain, It was no wonder 
that the young soldier lost his heart. 
For ever at her side on the prome- 
nade, in the drive, at the ball, he 
seemed to exist only in the sunshine 
of her bright blue eyes. Truly it 
was a most delicious dream—to touch 
that soft white hand, to gaze upon 
that fair face, those perfect features 
crowned with clusters of golden curls, 
and to hold this treasure in his arms, 
whilst multitudes, sickening with en- 
vy, looked on! There were mo- 
ments, however, in which the enam- 
oured youth did not feel perfectly 
satisfied. He never was allowed an 
opportunity of speaking to his belov- 
ed in private. Could he hope that 
one nursed in such gaiety and splen- 
24 ATHENEUM, VOL. 5, 2d series. 


dour, would share the limited for- 
tune of a younger brother, and relin- 
quish all her rich and noble suitors 
for his untitled name? He doubted 
it, and the feeling was painfully hu- 
miliating to a proud spirit. 

Weeks rolled away. One morn- 
ing, as he was riding at the head of 
his troop through a narrow street, 
the horse of a soldier in the rear be- 
came restive, and his movements 
alarmed a female closely enveloped 
in black. Leopold observed her ter- 
ror, even through the thick veil 
which covered her from head to foot. 
He admired also the symmetry of a 
figure which no mufiling could dis- 
guise. He anxiously desired to ren- 
der her assistance, but ere he could 
dismount, she had fainted. A by- 
stander caught her in his arms, and 
some compassionate people removed 
part of her sable drapery to give her 
air. Never had he gazed upon a 
countenance so touching. She was 
pale as death, but the dye of the 
rose could not have improved a skin 
so dazzlingly fair; and her finely 
arched brow and glossy raven tress- 
es were beautifully contrasted with 
the ivory tint of her face and neck, 
As she was borne into a house, he 
inquired her name, “ Miss Altdorf,” 
replied the person whom he address- 
ed : “ it is the first time that she has 
stirred out, poor thing, and, unac- 
customed as she has been to walk, 
no wonder that she is easily fright- 
ened.” The cry of the unhappy 
father, which had so deeply affected 
him, returned upon Leopold’s soul : 
he wondered that he ever should 
have forgotten it, and he sought his 
home full of sympathy for the fair 
creature who seemed so ill adapted 
to encounter the evils of life, 

In the evening, he repaired to a 
grand entertainment, given at the 
house of one of the cabinet ministers, 
Adelaide Wilmar was there, looking 
even more surpassingly beautiful than 
ever ; and there also he met, for the 
first time, Count Ottocar, the son of 
the Baron Von Schwerenburg. His 
appearance seemed to produce a 
deep sensation, and Captain Raigers- 
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feldt observed him with no common 
degree of interest. He was strikiag- 
ly handsome ; and, though apparent- 
ly following every mood of a proud 
and wayward mind, without ~ the 
slightest regard to the forms and 
usages of society, a highly polished 
manner and an indescribable grace, 
won applause for conduct and ac- 
tions which in another must have 
met with universal reprobation. Leo- 
pold was somewhat surprized by the 
coolness with which he saw his place 
beside the fair Adelaide unceremo- 
niously taken by this presumptuous 
nobleman ; and, though a little stir- 
red with indignation by the tender 
— which the lady transferred to 

er new partner, the rising ire was 
checked by a few sentences which 
fell from two gentlemen in his imme- 
diate vicinity. “So, Ottocar,” said 
the first, “has rallied, and come 
amongst us again. I thought he had 
turned monk: he threatened his 
father, I remember, to bury the fam- 
ily honours in a cloister, when he 
rofused the life of Altdorf to his ea- 
ger solicitations.” —“ One might have 
guessed,” said the second speaker, 
“ that he would not hold the humour 
long. Victorine Altdorf, it seems, is 
forgotten for her gay rival : the times 
are changed since Adelaide Wilmar 
was fain to divide her admirers, ay, 
and follow in the train of that be- 
witching beauty.”—“ What has be- 
come of Victorine ?” inquired the 
senior speaker.— She lives some- 
where in the city,” returned the 
other, “in great obscurity. The 

roperty, you know, was seized, and 
Aes father, a mere nobody, raised by 
his talents, left not a single connex- 
ion in the world. Her summer 
friends have forsaken her, and I 
question even if Adelaide, she who 
used to disguise her jealousy under 
the mask of affection sor one who in- 
variably bore away the palm of 
beauty, hes ever spoken to her or in- 


quired for her since her fall from 
greatness.”—“ Ottocar seems fairly 
in the toils of the enchantress,” ob- 
served the elder gentleman ; “ what 
are the chances that he should be 
caught ?”—“ Those which promise 
cloudless weather on an April day, 
constancy to the wind, and steadi- 
ness to the gossamer that floats on 
every breeze,” was the reponse. “ If 
Ottocar have a heart, and that is a 
point I doubt, it is given to Victo- 
rine.” 

The music had not ceased, but 
Adelaide’s capricious partner, al- 
ready tired, abruptly disengaged him. 
self, and left the lady alone in’the 
dance. He retired to a remote cor- 
ner, and, leaning against a_ pillar, 
seemed for a time wholly unconscious 
of the passing scene. Awakened 
from this lethargic reverie, he called 
for wine, and drank off successive 
bumpers, as the obedient servants re- 
filled the golden goblet. Exxhilarat- 
ed by the draught, he entered the 
crowd again; talked, and laughed, 
and sang, apostrophizing every pair 
of bright eyes and every dimpled 
cheek that met his view. Adelaide 
alone remained unnoticed. It was 
in vain that, by a thousand feminine 
arts, she sought to attract him. His 
brow became contracted, he flung 
scornfully from her, and signs of im- 
patience, nay, even of anger, mani- 
fested themselves whenever she ad- 
dressed him. Piqued at last, she 
turned away with a half-mortified, 
half-contemptuous air, and looked 
round in search of Raigersfeldt. He 
was on the point of retiring, and had 
nearly gained the door when he 
caught a smile, a second, an inviting 
glance, an imploring look. But they 
detained him not : he passed through 
the glittering vestibule, descended 
the marble staircase, and wandered 
at random through the city, thinking 
only of Victorine Altdorf. 

(Concluded in our next.) 
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A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE OLD LEAVEN. 


HE good old race of flogging 
schoolmasters, who restrained 


the passions by giving vent to them, 
and took care to maintain a’ proper 
quantity of fear and tyranny iu the 
world, are now perhaps nearly ex- 
tinct; at least, are not replenished, 
as they used to be, with a supply of 
bad blood in the new ones. Educa- 
tion has assumed the graces fit for 
the calm power of wisdom. She 
siis now in the middle of smiles and 
flowers, as Montaigne wished to see 
her. Music is heard in her rooms ; 
and health and vigour of body being 
cultivated, as well as of mind, neither 
master nor scholars have occasion 
for ill humour. 

I knew a master of the old school, 
who flourished (no man a better rod) 
about thirty years back. I used to 
wish I was a fairy, that I might have 
the handling of his cheeks and wig. 

He was a short thick-set man about 
sixty, with an aquiline nose, a long 
convex upper-lip, sharp mouth, little 
cruel eyes, and a pair of hands enough 
to make your cheeks tingle to look at 
them. I remember his short coat- 
sleeves, and the way in which his 
hands used to hang out of his little 
tight wrist-bands, ready for execution. 

ard little fists they were, yet not 
harder than his great cheeks. He 
was a clergyman, and his favourite 
exclamation, which did not appear 
profane .to us, but only tremendous) 
was “ God’s-my-life!’"’ Whenever 
he said this, turning upon you and 
opening his eyes like a fish, you ex- 
pected, (and with good reason) to 
find one of his hands taking you with 
a pinch of the flesh under the chin, 
while with the other he treated your 
cheek as if it had been no better 
than a piece of deal. 

I am persuaded there was some 
affinity between him and deal. He 
had a side-pocket, in which he car- 
ried a carpenter’s rule (I don’t know 
who his father was), and he was fond 
of meddling with carpenter’s work. 


The line and rule prevailed in his 
mode of teaching. I think I see 
him now, seated under a deal-board 
canopy, behind a lofty wooden desk, 
his wooden chair raised upon a dais 
of wooden steps, and two large 
wooden shutters or sliders project- 
ing from the wall on either side 
to screen him from the wind. He 
introduced among us an acquaint- 
ance with manufactures. Having 
a tight little leg (for there was a 
horrible succinctness about him, 
thoigh in the priestly part he tend- 
ed to the corpulent), he was accus- 
tomed, very artfully, whenever he 
came to a passage in his lectures 
concerning pigs of iron, to cross one 
of his calves over his knee, and in- 
form us that the pig was about the 
thickness of that leg. Upon which, 
like slaves as we were, we all look- 
ed inquisitively at his leg; as if it 
had not served for the illustration a 
hundred times, 

Though serious in ordinary, and 
given to wrath, he was “ cruel fond” 
of a joke. I remember particularly 
his delighting to show us how funny 
Terence was, (which is what we 
should never have found out); and 
how he used to tickle our eyes with 
the words “ Chremes’s Daater.” 
He had no more relish of the joke 
or the poetry than we had; but 
Terence was a school-book, and was 
ranked among the comic writers; 
and it was his business to carry on 
established opinions and an authoriz- 
ed facetiousness, 

When he flogged, he used to 
pause and lecture between the blows, 
that the instruction might sink in, 
We became so critical and sensitive 
about every thing that concerned 
him, watching his very dress like the 
aspecis of the stars, that we used to 
identify particular moods of his mind 
with particular wigs. One was more 
or less peevish ; another Neronian ; 
a third placable and even gay; most 
likely the one he wore on going ont 
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toa party. There was a darkish 
one, old and stumpy, which 

From its horrid hair 

Shook pestilence and tasks. 

Never shall I forget the admiration 
and terror, with which we beheld 
M ,» one summer’s afternoon, 
when our master nodded jin his chair, 
and we were all standing around, 
make slow and daring approaches 
npwards between this wig and the 
nape of the neck, with a pin /— 
Nods of encouragement were given 
by some ; go it was faintly whisper- 
ed by one or two. It was an un- 
known thing among us, for we were 
orderly boys at all times, and fright- 
ened ones in school, ‘“ Go it,” 
however he did. Higher, a little 
higher, a little more high. ‘ Hah!” 
cried the master, darting round ; 
and there stood poor M , all his 
courage gone, fascinated to the 
spot, the very pin upright between 
his fingers! I forget what task 
he had; something impossible to 
achieve ; something too long to say 
by heart at once, and that would ruin 
the whole of his next holidays. So 
much for fear and respect. 

I could tell tales of this man’s 
cruelty and injustice, almost incon- 
ceivable in many such schools as we 
have at present. Our greatest check 
upon him, or hope of a check, (for it 
was hopeless to appeal against a per- 
son of his great moral character and 











infinite respectability), was in the 
subjection he himself lived in to his 
wife: a wommn with a ready smile 
for us, and a fine pair of black eyes. 
She must have been the making of 
his family, if he leftany. When she 
looked in at the door sometimes, in 
the midst of his tempest and rage, it 
was like a star to drowning mariners, 
Yet this man had a conscience, such 
as it was. He had principles, and 
did what he thought his duty, work- 
ing hard and late, and taking less 
pleasure than he might have done, 
except in the rod. But there it was. 
With all his learning, he had a ner- 
vous mind and untamed passions; 
and unfortunately the systems of ed- 
ucation allowed a man at that time 
to give way to these, and confound 
them with doing his duty. He was 
avery honorable man in his day, 
and might have been rendered a 
more amiable, as well as useful one 
in this ; but it is not the less certain, 
(though he would have been shocked 
to hear it, and willingly have flogged 
you for saying so) that with precisely 
the same nature, under another sys- 
tem of opinion, he would have made 
an inquisitor. 

So dangerous it is to cultivate the 
antipathies, instead of the sympa- 
thies ; and so desirable for master, 
as well as scholars, are the healthier 
and cheerfuller roads to knowledge 
which philosophy has lately opened 
to all of us. 





THE GIPSY’S 


Lavy! throw back thy raven hair. 

Lay thy white brow in the moonlight bare ; 
I will look on the stars, and look on thee, 
And read the page of thy destiny? 


Little thanks shall I have for my tale,— 
Even in youth thy cheek will be pale ; 
Look ! by thy side is a red rose-tree, 
One bud droops wither’d, so thou wilt be. 


Round thy neck is a ruby chain, 

One of the rubies is broken in twain ; 
Throw on the ground each shatter’d part, 
Broken and lost, they will be like thy heart. 


Mark yon star—it shone at thy birth ; 
d.ook again—it has fall’n to earth ! 


PROPHECY. 


Its glory has pass’d, like a thought, away, 
soon, or yet sooner, wilt thou decay. 


Over yon fountain’s silver fall 

Is a moonlight rainbow’s coronal ; 

Its hues of light will melt in tears,— 
Well will they image thy future years. 


I may not read in thy hazel eyes, 

For the long dark lash that over them lies; 
So in my art I can but see 

One shadow of night on thy destiny. 


I can give thee but dark revealings _ 

Of passionate hopes, and wasted feelings ; 
Of love that shall pass like the green sea-wave, 
Of a broken heart, and an early gravej 
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FOR MUSIC. 


Is she fair as morning’s shine 7 
One 1 know is fairer ; 
Rare as pearls beneath the brine ? 
She 1’ i . 
Be her eyes like cloudless skies ? 
Even heaven can nought like hazel boast. 
Streams her hair like sunbeams fair ? 
Dark locks o’er bright brows please me most. 


Coral lips are common things,— 
But—the breath that parts them ! 

Btarry looks one often sings, 
But—the soul that darts them ! 


I have seen and sigh’d and sumg ; 
Oh ! have I ever felt before? 
Thought that love lay on the tongue, 
And now he stings my bosom’s core. 


Other smiles must chase away 
Thoughts that sting too keenly : 
Brightly still shines beauty’s ray, 
Though no more serenely. 
Fill about the brimming glass, 
To those we see no more—no more! 
Smother Love, nor sigh, alas ! 
That one sad toast, and then tis o’er: 
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ODESTY was considered a 
reat virtue by the ancients, 

but © an this arose from a pure 
love of it, or from a scarcity of the 
article, | cannot undertake to deter- 
mine. The moderns are in no way 
behind them in this respect. Like 
a vein of gold, stealing unnoticed 
through the body of the earth, mo- 
desty has glided, almost impercep- 
tibly, from generation to generation, 
down to the present time. Avs it 
once lived in thon, in the Empe- 
ror and actor Nero, and in the Tro- 
jan Paudarus, so it now lives in Mr. 
Cobbett, Mr. Ex-Sheriff Parkins, and 
the “ gentlemanly sort of man,” Mr. 
Scrogzins. Let the reader go where 
he will, it is the prevailing virtue. 
Let him turn to the bar—Mr. Adol- 
phus 1s a retiring proof of its exist- 
ence. Let him centemplate the pul- 
pit—Mr. Alexander Fletcher is an 
unassuming voucher for it, Let him 
look, again, at the mining companies 
or the Stock Exchange, where mo- 
desty is always at a premium, and 
and he will doubt no more. If, how- 
ever, the reader js still so obtuse as 
not to discover it in any of these em- 
pan of bashfulness, let him cast 
is eye, I beseech him, ever the file 


of the “Morning Herald” for the 
last few months, and if he be a rea- 
soning, or a reasonable animal, he 
must be satisfied. Perhaps, however, 
it would suit him better were { to 


save him the trouble, and give a 
few extracts from that paper, in sup~ 
port of what I have stated. On the 
19th of August appeared the follow- 
ing :-— 

“ Matrimony.—A young gentle- 
man, having £400 per annum, aris- 
ing from the private exercise of a 
genteel profession, aged 28, of sound 
constitution, temperate, regular, and 
moral habits, of taste, feeling, tem- 
per, mind, and manners, calculated 
to promote domestic happiness, is 
desirous of an introduction to a lady 
of as nearly similar description as 
may be, without much disparity of 
age, and with some income, Letters 
addressed to X. 8.” 

“ Exquisite modesty !” (as Aranza 
has it in the Honey-Moon.) What, 
I would ask, can be more unassum- 
ing, and, at the same time, more can- 
did than this? There is also a great 
portion of magnanimity in it. Here 
is a gentleman—a young one too— 
with a fair income, and pleading 
guilty to all the virtues, willing to 
throw himself, and his host of admi- 
rable qualities into the arms of some 
lady unknown, of whom he requires 
nothing farther than to have some 
income, be about his own age, and 
possess, like himself, a “sound con- 
stitution, temperate, regular, and 
moral habits, taste, feeling, temper, 
mind, and manners.” Should he 
meet with such a being, (as | have 
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no doubt he will,) it would afford a 
fine subject for Moore, in his next 
number of the “ Irish Melodies.” I 
would recommend “ The Meeting of 
the Virtues” as a title. It may be a 
mistaken notion, but I cannot help 
strongly suspecting, from the signa- 
ture (X.S.), that the above was writ- 
ten by my friend Ex-Sheriff Parkins. 

The Herald of the 23rd of July 
was still busier in the cause of Hy- 
men, having two advertisements of a 
similar nature, The first of them 
runs thus :— 

“ Marrimony.—The advertiser, a 
respectable middle-aged man, having 
some years since been left a widower, 
is desirous of meeting with a female 
whose income, together with his own, 
would enable them to hold a com- 
fortable situation in society, A lady 
about his own age would be prefer- 
red, but a younger one would not be 
objected to. All letters addressed, 


post paid, to S. H., 20 Soho Square, 
will be attended to with the greatest 


secresy,” 
This has a good-business like ap- 
nce about it, and begins much 
in the same way as a prospectus for 
a joint-stock company. he latter 
(in which Mr, S. H. says: “A 
ady about his own age would be pre- 
ferred, but a younger one would not 
be objected to,”) is a greater proof 
of consideration and disinterested- 
ness than I have ever before wit- 
nessad. 

The second advertisement is mod- 
est in the extreme, 

“ Marrimony.—H. H. (formerly 
in the army), 30 years of age, and of 
pleasing manners and gentlemanly 
deportment, is desirous of meeting 
with a lady of character and for- 
tune, who may be inclined to enter 
the married state. Should any lady 
be disposed to notice this advertise- 
ment, she may do so in the full as- 
surance that she is addressing a man 
ef honour, It may be necessary 
to observe, that no communication 
through the medium of the newspa- 
per will be attended to, Letters 
(post paid) directed to H. H. Two- 
penny Post-office, No. 57, Totten- 
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ham-court-road, will meet with im. 
mediate attention.” 

Judging from the initials, and the 
writer’s sincere confession of being 
endowed with “pleasing manners, 
and gentlemanly deportment,” | 
made up my mind that it was penned 
by no less a man than Henry Hum 
celebrated for his love of liberty, and 
for defacing walls. “Formerly in 
the army, and thirty year’s of age,” 
certainly staggered me a little, but, . 
on consideration, I remembered the 
old saying, that all’ stratagems are 
excusable in love and war, and re 
mained firm in my opinion. 

On the 9th of August, a “ respec- 
table person, thirty-five years of age, 
a widower,” advertises for a lady, 
but requests, that “no person will 
answer him excepting those who are 
serious.” ‘This is a very useful pre- 
caution, for matrimony, like hanging, 
is much too awful a ceremony to be 


made light of. 
* August 27th. 


“ Marrimony.—A gentleman, not 
30 years of age, with a property of 
£10,000 per annum, who has lately 
arrived from abroad, wishes to meet 
a lady of independent fortune. The 
reason for his adopting this method 
is, that his present stay in England 
is limited. The gentleman’s inten- 
tions are perfectly honourable. A 
most satisfactory settlement will be 
made, and the lady may depend upon 
the strictest honour and secresy. Let 
ters addressed to A. B. &c. &c.” 

The first two letters of the alpha- 
bet cut a great dash here. Ten thov- 
sand a year! Why, “the gentleman, 
not thirty years of age,” might bea 
sultan with such a property! But he 
is of “ exceeding honesty,” and wish- 
es but for one “lody with an inde 
pendent fortune.” This is sacrificing 
ten thousand a yéar at the shrine of 


morality with a vengeance, 
«« September 6th. 


“ Marrimony.—A gentleman, re- 
spectably connected, in the prime of 
life, of domestic habits, and fond of 
the endearments of family comforts, 
but who has been deprived of them 
in consequence of his being for a long 
period on a foreign station ; and pos- 
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sessed of an income capable of pro- 
curing all the conveniences of life, is 
desirous of meeting a single mid- 
dle-aged lady similarly situated, and 
who woald feel disposed to change 
her situation for that of connubial 
happiness. She would find the ad- 
vertiser capable of the most refined 
attachment. a 

This gentleman is evidently a wi- 
dower by his being “ fond of the en- 
dearments of family comforts,” and 
I sincerely hope that he will meet 
with “a middle-aged lady similarly 
situated ;” i, e. a lady who has been 
“for a long period on a foreign sta- 
tion, and possessed of an income ca- 
pable of procuring all the conven- 
rences of life.” The concludicg 
paragraph of “the advertiser being 
capable of the most refined attach- 
ment,” might probably as well have 
been omitted. Some ladies like mat- 
rimony in the rough. 

« September 7th. 

“ Marrimony.—A widower, with- 
out incumbrance, situated in busi- 
ness, whose age is 53, having a land- 
ed property of 501. per annum, wish- 
es to engage with a partner in life, 
who has from 501. to 601. a year, and 
not more than 50 years of age. 

*¢. 5.” 

Nothing can be more prudent than 
the ideas of G. H. who is “ situated 
in business,” and “ wishes to engage 
with a partner in life.” The “ wi- 
dower without incumbrance, whose 
age is 53,” has a very excellent no- 
tion of inviting some gentle widow 
to put her little concerns to his own, 
which might in the end be mutually 
productive and beneficial. 

The next, which occurs in the 
same month, is a more elegant spe- 
cimen. 

“ Marrimony.—-If this should 
meet the eye of a young lady, of 
agreeable person and manners, good 
understanding, and cheerful temper, 
gras the graces of Euterpe and 

erpsichore, more particularly the 
former, who may wish to settle in life 
under the solemn obligation which 
constitutes the ordinance of marriage, 
and possessing, in her own right, ei- 


ther a moderate or a large fortune, 
a correspondence on the subject may 
be opened by addressing before the 
10th Oct. to Phoebus Ceelcbs, Post 
Office, Hampstead.” 

This proves that the writer, like 
young ene is “a son of modesty 
as well as valour,” and makes me 
more desirous of entering into its 
merits. A common-place advertiser 
would have made nothing of this sub- 
ject, and merely have stated that he 
wanted a wife who could sing and 
dance, but Coelebs—-Pheebus Co- 
lebs, understands his business better. 
“ Possessing the graces of Euterpe 
and Terpsichore !” How beautifully 
expressed! It not only shows his 
taste, but proves—-incontrovertibly 
proves—that he has read ; that he 
has had an eye to ancient lore as 
well as modern elegancies. In short, 
(to use a favourite phrase of my hon- 
oured grandmother’s,) it must satisfy 
any lady that he “knows what’s 
what.” Then again, “the solemn 
obligation which constitutes the ordi- 
narce of mariage.” This really is 
almost sublime—at least it is the next 
step to it. How generous does the 
writer appear in the succeeding pa- 
ragraph—“ Possessing in her own 
right either a moderate or a large 
fortune!” What a noble sacrifice 
does he here make! So that he has 
a lady: who can join him in a hop, 
or sing him to sleep after his fifth 
glass of whisky-toddy, he cares litile 
about great riches. Like a good 
creditor he takes ten shillings in the 
pound; and instead of receiving a 
prize of forty thousand, to which he 
knows his own merits justly entitle 
him, he honourably gives up the haif 
of his claim, and contents himself 
with the “ moderate” remainder. But 
all these specimens are nothing when 
compared to the following :— 

“ A Favounas_e Orrer ror S1n- 
cteE Lapis wishing for permanent 
settlement in life-—A_ respectable 
Young Gentleman in the country, 

ssessing a pretty decent fortune, 
Lisetde minutely examived the ad- 


vantages of a conjugal state, and 
finds both the honour and privilege 
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to be unparalleled, feels desirous to 
enter into that state, but has never 
yet seen the object upon which he 
can place his affections so intensely 
as to make her partner of his life. 
He hopes that these lines may meet 
the eye of such an object, who is anx- 
ious to realize the comforts and de- 
lighis of matrimony. She must com- 
mand a handsome fortune, possess an 
amiable disposition, and her charac- 
ter must bear the strictest investiga- 
tion, It is desirable that she be not 
an entire stranger to the metropolis. 
Letters addressed W, G. B. &c.” 

The very commencement is strik- 
ing and original, and the ladies will 
not like him the less for having gone 
in medias res, as he undoubtedly has 
done.—“ Minutely examined the ad- 
vantages of a conjugal state!” This 
shows well. There is no rashness— 
no headlong folly in it. He looks 
before he leaps, and the result must 
necessarily be favourable. He has 
not taken a cursory or distant view, 
but has looked at matrimony through 
a microscope, and distinctly traced all 
its little ramifications, The next sen- 
tence sounds well, but is rather un- 
grammatical—that, however, will all 
go off when he is married, as he will 
then have an opportunity of sitting 
down dispassionately, and “ minutely 
examining the advantages of Lindley 
Murray.” But I ought not to have 
alluded to such a trifle. A man can- 
not attend to two things at once. 
Marriage is quite enough to think of 
without bothering ourselves about 
grammar. That he should feel de- 
sirous of “entering that state, the 
honour and privilege of which he 
finds to be unparelle!ed,” is perfect- 
ly natural and praiseworthy ; but that 
he should “never as yet have seen 
the object upon which he could place 
his affections so intensely as to make 
her the partner of his life,” at the 
same time that it gives me a high 
idea of the writer’s own merits, also 
excites the tenderest sympathies of 
my nature. Poor fellow! he hasbeen 
going a “sentimental journey” all 
his life, but bas brought home no 
Maria : 


To sit and shed with him the hallow’d tears 
That sprang from feeling’s source, and mingle 


Which ve the hearts, where they had 
ison’d heen, 


It is melancholy to reflect that 
even with his refined notions, W, G, 
B. has, to use a little figure of speech 
much quoted by my friend Dignum, 
always had “the wrong sow by the 
ear.” Of course he has taken his 
own qualities as the standard of a 
wife’s perfections,—and is almost 
afraid that he shall find no lady at all 
approach him. Ido not mean this 
satirically. “She must command a 
handsome fortune, possess an amia- 
ble disposition, and her character 
must bear the strictest investigation.” 
Now, illiberal people might object to 
the placing of this sentence, and say 
that money must be his chief aim on 
account of its being first mentioned, 
but I deny it. It seems clear to me 
that W. G. B.’s meaning is this :—I 
will condescend to take a lady witha 
handsome fortune, certainly—but 
that alone shall never induce me to 
enter the marriage State. No! that 
fortune must be backed by an amia- 
ble disposition, and that amiable dis- 
position must be supported by a cha- 
racier that can bear the strictest in- 
vestigation.” If my manner of treat- 
ing this subject be not strictly correct, 
still I think it is ingenious, shows tal- 
ent, and is an evidence that, like 
Darby, “I didn’t go to school for no- 
thing.” The last sentence of W. G, 
B.’s advertisement is dignified, and 
shows sense, “It is desirable that 
she be not an entire stranger to the 
metropolis.” So it is—very desir- 
able. Taking a country girl when 
we can get a London one, is some 
thing like making choice of a young 
colt that we must break in ourselves, 
instead of a comfortable nag that has 
learnt all its paces. In this particu- 
lar I think I could suit him. There 
are some ladies so exceedingly fond 
of the metropolis, that I myself have 
seen them for the last thirty years 
walking day and night about its 
streets. Why not try his fortune 
among these? Or if he will send 
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me his real name and address, I will 
undertake to forward two or three 
dozen, and it will be hard indeed, if 
he cannot find one among the lot to 
his taste. Besides, in such a selec- 
tion there is a double advantage ; for 
in the whole number that I should 
send him, there would not be found 
one, either an entire stranger to the 
metropolis, or a stranger to Entire. 

I have often been tempted to ven- 
ture an advertisement myself, and 
once actually got inside the Herald 
office for that purpose, when the love 
of lucre overpowered my connubial 
feelings, and I dropped the silver 
that I had separated but a moment 
before from its copper-coloured as- 
sociates, again into my pocket, and 
left the Herald office for ever, This 
Iremember perfectly well, for Idined 
that day. The advertisement I have 
still by me, and will insert it here, 
as, coming from an unmarried person, 
it may yet be of service to me—at 
any rate I shall not be out of pocket, 
for the editor would never think of 


charging me for the insertion of such 


atrifle. It was written about four- 
teen years ago, but as I cannot im- 
prove it—why it may as well remain 
as before. 

“ConnuBiAL Buiss.—A young 
gentleman, about 48 years of age, of 
large expectations, insinuating ‘man- 
ners, and genteel address, wishes to 
accompany a lady on a little matri- 
monial excursion, He is rather be- 
low the middle size, round-shoulder- 


ed, and well built !- His legs are won- 
derfully well made, and from their 
beautiful curvature, are called by all 
who see them beau-legs. His mo- 
rals are unquestionable—his habits 
remarkably regular, He never takes 
raw spirits until after breakfast, and 
then ‘never more than a tumbler 
full at the time. He never gets in- 
toxicated, except on his “ free and 
easy” club nights, which only take 
place three times a week, and he 
chews very little tobacco. Exem- 
plary as he is in the use of liquids, he 
iseven more so with regard to solids 
—seldom eating more than two 
pounds and a half or three pounds of 
meat ata sitting. He has a hand- 
some, expressive face, and a fine high 
forehead, which is seen to the best 
advantage on account of his being 
perfectly bald. He was brought up 
in the conjuring line, but has lately 
gone into a still more respectable and 
lucrative profession, and is now a bird- 
stuffer. Any lady possessed of from 
ten to twenty pounds will find this an 
eligible offer. A line addressed to 
L. care of Mr. Cops, at the Bag of 
Nails, near Bethnal-green, or letters 
left at the Hop Poles, Edgeware-road, 
will be immediately attended to. 

“N. B. Beauty and character of 
no consequence.” 

I consider this to be a very sensi- 
ble and sentimental performance, 
rather romantic perhaps, but that is 
very excusable in a young fellow of 
forty. 








TO LEAVES. 


Bupp1nc leaves! young leaves! the light clothing of the Spring! 
Though simple and unglaring the adornment that ye bring, 


It is better than the icy 
For the sun that sullies ¢ 


s of Winter's dropping caves, 
but kindles ye, green leaves! 


Shady leaves, thick leaves! but for ye, the mellow fruit 

Were exhaied in dew and odour, and the nightingaje were mute ; 
‘And many a fair blossom, too, your tender veil reprieves 

From the death-stroke of the sultry summer noon, dark leaves ! 


Golden leaves! red leaves ! when the flowerets of the year, 
Like the autumn-hues of evening, slowly, sadly disappear ; 


Your brilliancy the gladden’d eye of M 


deceives, 


To think the flow’rs are smiling on ye still, bright leaves! 


Ever-verdant leaves ! when beneath the snowy blast 
Lie the colours of the forest-boughs, their brightest and their last, 


Your never-fainti 
For the lover, 
25 ATHENEUM, VOL. 5, 2d series. 


freshness a proud wreath still weaves, 
, and hero,—imyrtle leaves ! bay leaves! 
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THE COTTAGER’S DAUGHTER: A SKETCH. 


Ary IRVING was the daugh- 
ter of a humble cottager, who 
earned his daily bread by the labour 
of his hands and the sweat of his 
brow. She was his only child, the 
light of his old age, and the com- 
forter that, in health, was the delight 
of his heart, and, in sickness, the 
minister of every restoring gift. All 
the village knew her for a dutiful 
daughter, and wondered not at the 
extreme fondness of the old man for 
his child. Now that her mother was 
dead, and her brother far away from 
the land of his birth and the home of 
his infancy, having enlisted as a 
soldier early in life, where could a 
father’s preference be bestowed more 
justly, than on one who sacrificéd 
every thing to make him happy, and 
who seemed alone to draw delight 
from the silent smile that ever sat on 
his homely countenance. But, alas ! 
the spoiler came, and robbed this 
nest of domestic felicity. 

Albert Jones was a young man, 
the son of a neighbouring farmer. 
He was a youth of a happy, light, 
4nd careless turn of mind, and pos- 
sessed a warm, friendly heart, at least 
such was every one’s opinion, and 
oveny one could not be wrong. But, 
alas! every one was wrong in that 
instance, and the fatal termination of 
the whole told a fearful tale of hu- 
man fallibility. 

Albert Jones wooed Mary Irving, 
and pressed his suit with all the 
warmth and assiduity of a young en- 
thusiastic lover. Having gained her 
heart, he soon won over the scruples 
of the old man, who wished to see 
his daughter settled in life ere he de- 

rted hence; and his few white 
itn and his wrinkled brow, warned 
him that the period was not far dis- 
"via Irving be the wife of 

came the wife o 

Aten’ Sent and eve - _ 
were a couple lor eac 

“as ; but the honeymoon was 

scarcely over and gone, ere Mary 


saw that her husband was far from 
what she had ever dreamt him to 
be. 
Every village boasts its alehouse, 
—every village has its due quantum 
of choice spirits, as they are called, 
—and every village has its little club 
that meets a’ nights to discuss poli- 
tics, and something stronger than 
small beer. Here, then, did Albert 
Jones flourish, and here did his hap- 
py spirits kindle beneath the influ- 
ence of spirits of a more exalting, 
and sometimes too of a more humi- 
liating nature. He had a heart form- 
ed to make a homely hearth happy, 
but early estrangement from such, it 
would seem, had poisoned the sweet- 
er current of his mind, and turned 
the waters that might have flowed on 
in calmness, to enlighten and endear 
his domestic moments, to gall and 
bitterness. 

Many an evening had Mary to sit 
up till midnight, waiting the return 
of her husband, and when he did ap- 

» reeling with drink, and dissat- 
ised with every thing, she would 
wipe the tears from her eyes, but her 
heart forbade her to rail and be an- 
gry; she gave her gentle rebuke, 
hoped he might reform, and pitied 
him. Months passed on, but no 
change for the better on Albert 
Jones; and Mary felt herself a mo- 
ther. She was delivered of a daugh- 
ter; but instead of rejoicing at the 
circumstance with the fulness of a 
mother’s joy, she was sad and down- 
cast, for she saw nought but want 
staring her in the face, and trouble 
and distress around her. 

The babe was but four days old, 
and the mother had not recovered 
from her weakly state, when one 
evening, as usual, she was waiting 
the return of her husband, and was 
propped up in blankets in a chair by 
the side of the fire, for she could but 
barely move about. The night was 
cold and tempestuous. rain 
was pouring down in torrents, as the 
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wind, which had been high in the af- 
ternoon, and kept the clouds apart, 
had now gradually fallen and calm- 
ed. Mary Irving trimmed the lamp 
» that stood by her side on a small 
oaken table, and stirred the fire into 
a more kindly and cheering light. 
She again threw herself back in the 
chair, and keeping her eyes fixed on 
the warm glow of the fire, her thoughts 
involuntarily wandered back to the 
fireside of her father’s cottage, and 
to the many happy evenings she had 
spent there. How different, indeed 
—how strikingly different were the 
two in comparison—her present 
home from the one that had watched 
over her infancy! But she still, 
amid all his imperfections, looked 
back to the days when he came as a 
lover, and sung the songs of Scotia’s 


own delightful bard, and wooed, and 
won her simple heart. The fervour 
of a first love is too deeply felt ever 
to be erased or succeeded by anoth- 
er; for the heart, young and untutor- 


ed, riots on and revels in the luxuri- 
ous feelings that then haunt the mind 
and the soul. And she had felt all 
these, and though times were now 
different with her, indeed, yet still 
they shone in her chaste memory 
like the softened twilight that suc- 
ceeds a brilliant sunset. She was in- 
dulging in such dreams, and endear- 
ing her husband, bad as he was and 
had been, more to her heart, when 
suddenly she was started from her 
musings by the door bursting open, 
and her husband reeling in worse 
than ever, and staggering forward to 
achair, “ You look worse to-night, 
Albert, than I have ever seen you,” 
said Mary, as she approached where 
her husband sat, and looked him 
kindly in the face. “No wonder, 
Mary,” said he in broken accents, 
but softer than usual ; “ only look 
here—there’s for you—see what John 
Williams has done,” and pulling off 
his hat, the blood gushed out from a 
fearful wound in the back of his 
head. Mary screamed out with ter- 
ror when she looked on the wound, 
and no wonder, it was an awful one. 
“ Albert ! Albert !” was all she could 


bours to her assistance; the 
doctor was ured, but too late 
do any ; he was carried into hi 
bed, and laid down for the last time. 
When Mary saw and felt that she 
was a widow, and that Albert had 
gone to his last account in that fear- 
ful condition, it was more than her 
poor brain could bear. They had 
barely laid him down, ere she started 
up suddenly from her chair into 
which she had thrown herself but a 
moment before, and rushed, no one 
could tell why, to the cradle where 
her sleeping infant lay, and snatching 
it up, hurried out of the house into 
the rain and darkness. All present, 
petrified by the suddenness of the 
action, and struck dumb and motion- 
less by the portentous looks of the 
distracted mother, could only gaze in 
each other’s faces in silent astonish- 
ment. However, when a few of 
them were again restored to recollec- 
tion, they went out in search of her, 
and of course their steps were first 
directed to her father’s cottage. 
There, in truth, they found her, but 
too late to proffer their friendly aid 
in consoling her distresses—she was 
past them all. 

The old man had been roused 
from his sleep by a fearful knocking 
at the cottage door, and the voice of 
his child calling for God’s sake to 
open; he had jumped from his bed, 
and unlocked the door, and lifted the 
latch, when Mary rushed in with her 
half-naked child in her arms, and 
flung it on the bed. She had then 
turned to her father, clasped her 
hands distractedly together—scream- 
ed and fallen forward on the floor. 
Her father knelt down and half up- 
lifted her—her eyes only opened 
once, but their expression was wild 
and unearthly—Albert’s name faint- 
ly passed her lips, and then her too- 
full heart had broken. 
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Three graves, side by side, lie 

fully together in the little church- 
yard of ————. Sometimes in the 
evening, a little girl, dressed in plain 
and homely apparel, enters there, 


and approaches them, and, fearless 
of the setting twilight, seats herself on 
the middle one, and weeps, as an or- 
phan child weeps over the grave of 
its departed parents. She hears the 
whisper of the neighbours, and knows 


At Home: Not at Home. 


a little of her history, and has glean- 
ed thus much from their friendly talk, 
that her father was not as he should 
have been ; that her mother was the 
light of their home, and the delight 
of every one ; and that her grandfa- 
ther had died with grief for the loss 
of his only child, and had left her the 
little that maintained and.supported 
her among friendly neighbours. 





AT HOME: NOT AT HOME. 


wat magic is in these three 

word itively—negative- 
ly! Ye who think that to-morrow 
will pay the promises of to-day, lis- 
ten to the adventures which belong 
to these talismanic expressions. 

The age which had succeeded the 
bubble-age was in its full bloom of 
bankruptcies and suspensions, when 
Timotheus Scribehake, esquire, who 
had lived most principally during a 
long period by writing for the peri- 
odical press, worked as usual in his 
calling, with double industry, to meet 
the pressure of the times; and sin- 
cerely hoped that no callers would 
call to interrupt him in his occupa- 
tion. By the morrow he had con- 
tracted to furnish, for a Review that 
called itself first-rate, a paper on 
cash payments and the currency, 
which to finish required his utmost 
exertions. He would have said 
*‘ not at home,” but he had heard 
that denial of self was worse than 
self-denial ; the former being an act 
of bankruptcy, the latter an act of 
Christian virtue. So, dispatching 
an early breakfast, Timotheus took 
the last day by the forelock, and was 
pen in hand betimes. _ Luckless 
wight! hardly had his good grey 
quill imbibed its first sip of ink, 
when in walked Mr. A. Jourdouy, 
the most worthy of innocent crea- 
tures, Mr. A. Jourdouy’s conversa- 
tion is of a very agreeable kind, 
though not particularly instructive. 
He tells you nearly all the news 
which have appeared in the newspa- 


pers of the preceding day, or eventwo 
days, if he is in a remarkably commu- 
nicative key ; and does it in so endear- 
ing a manner, that it is quite im- 
possible not to be grateful for his in- 
dulgence. On the present occasion 
he was overflowing with kindness, 
and distilled the intelligence of half 
a week into the listening ear and 
tortured heart of Timotheus, who, at 
the end of two hours, saw his visitor 
depart with a sort of feeling as if the 
weight of a mountain were taken off 
his back, like Edwin of the Green, 
or Sir Topaz, in the fairy tale.— 
Alas! his joy was brief: before he 
was well re-seated, Dr. Chitty drop- 
ped in, Timotheus looked aghast— 
for though the doctor dealt in reme- 
dies, well he knew that there was no 
remedy for the doctor. He therefore 
summoned all his patience to hear 
over again all the little items which 
he had so often heard before, but 
which it was his friend’s pleasure to 
detail every time he did him the fa- 
vour ofa call. It happened that the 
doctor’s budget was uncommonly 
full, One of his horses had cast a 
shoe, at six or seven minutes past 
four o’clock—the road had been 
newly Macadamized—the coachman 
did not observe the accident—-a pebble 
of the size of a walnut, or at least a 
cobnut, had penetrated the hoof— 
the treatment of the wound—the ex- 
pected lameness—the provision for 
travelling about in the interim—the 
costs of both cure and substitute— 
digressions on the patient he was 
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going to at the time, and his disorder 
—on Macadamization and paving 
—on farriers and horse-shoe nails— 
on coachmen, and the characters of 
servants (the shameful practices 
which prevailed in the latter respect 
in London, with a few anecdotes of 
persons who had been cheated) ; 
this topic alone, including its near 
and remote branches, occupied one 
good hour, and nearly another was 
consumed in equally important busi- 
ness, before the doctor (who might 
have walked the round of his pa- 
tients without finding the journey too 
long or the day too short), did what 
he often induced others to do—took 
his departure. Timotheus had been 
reduced to a state of stupor, from 
which he was gradually recovering, 
when Mrs. Bluhose was announced. 
Ye gods! she came to consult her 
dear adviser on the publication of a 
work she had just completed; she 
knew how valuable, or rather invalu- 
able his time was; she would not 
detain him; but she must just read 
one short passage or two. Timotheus 
folded his arms with the philosophy 
of an ancient stoic ; only one melan- 
choly sigh forced its way from his 
breast, and this he tried to pass off 
for a cough, as if settling into atten- 
tion; and the lady proceeded to de- 
— her plan, characters, objects, 
incidents and style. Thus delight. 
fully employed, old Chronos flew 
with her as if his wings expanded 
with tenfold elasticity ; while to her 
auditor they seemed to have moulted 
every feather, and to be vainly beat- 
ing the air with bare pinions, At 
length, however, two other hours 
were worn away, and the fair author- 
ess left the room, assured that her 

oduction must enchant the world as 
it had enchanted her auditor. Tim- 
otheus heard a noise on the stair— 
was it the sound of voices? yes: 
Mr. Bore, in coming up, had met 
Mrs. Bluhose going down, and they 
were exchanging a greeting. The 
latter had almost turned back to 
shew Mr. B. her MS., but contented 
herself for the present with reading 
a page or two on the steps, and pro- 


mising a more prolonged specimen at 
an early opportunity. “ What an 
infernal bore that woman is,” said 
Bore, entering the chamber, where 
he bored his unhappy acquaintance 
for another space of two hours. 
Bore himself had no conversation ; 
but he hoped he did not interrupt 
business, while by every now and 
then popping a question, or mention- 
ing where the wind and how the 
weather was, had been, and probably 
would be, he more effectually mur- 
dered thought than if he had chattered 
all the while like a wilderness of mon- 
keys. But it isa long bore which 
has no termination, and at last he 
walked away to bore somewhere 
else ; Timotheus wishing him in the 
tunnel under the Thames. Now, 
said he, it is four o’clock, too late 
for further idlers, and I shall do my 
best still to finish my labours. That 
day was he doomed to labour none 
—it had been marked by Destiny 
with a white stone, for a day of leis- 
ure, relaxation, and recreation.— 
Squibb, the poet ; Andrew, a cousin 
from Devonshire; Rumfuskin, the 
actor: Smith, a Brighton acquaint- 
ance; and half a dozen others ap- 
peared singly or in company, and 
some of them so near dinner-time, 
that they must of course be asked to 
to take pot-luck. Timotheus, in 
despair, gave up the day as lost; he 
dined, he ak and he resolved to 
take especial care never again to 
lose his time so egregiously. 

Next morning he was at his desk 
by day-light, and the maid was strict- 
ly enjoined to say he was not at 
home. To his utter dismay he soon 
saw her usher a mere common visit- 
or into the apartment, and Timothe- 
us could not conceal his rage and 
vexation. The visitor begged par- 
don—hoped he did not intrude—was 
not aware Mr. S. was so much en- 
gaged, or would not have disturbed 
him—would not, indeed, but Mary 
had shown him up without hesitation, 
and “Mary be cursed,” cried 
the fairly worn-out and distracted 
writer, “I do not blame you sir, 
and am sorry to be so impatient ; 
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but that stupid ass never attends to 
any order I give her.” ‘ Stupid 
ass!” exclaimed Mary—‘“ Marry 
come up. I did attend to your or- 
der, sir: the Bishop of London has 
not called to-day.” The 
stared, nor could conceive what the 
Bishop of London had to do with 
his introduction: it seems that Tim- 
otheus, to make his instructions the 
more forcible and itive, had told 
Mary, that even if the Bishop of 
London came, she was not to admit 
him ;-and honest Mary had fancied 
that he was to admit every body 
else ! 

Now, better informed, she obeyed 
him to a letter. She watched the 


door like a oe and sinned, 
after the manner of eter, frequent- 


ly and stoutly. Timotheus, rejoicing, 
went on briskly with his literary la- 
bours : but there is no real happiness 
in this world. Among the other 
callers was Mr. Crib, pa attorney, 
with a bill, which was given for a 
loan he had generously pressed upon 
Timotheus, and for which he merely 
took this as a voucher, never to-be 
used until convenient to the borrow- 
er. “ Master is not at home.”— 
“Surely he is.”—“ He is not.”— 
“ Why I saw him just now at the 
window.”—** Master is not at home,” 
&e. &e. &e. A notary, in the 
evening, had the same answer ; and, 
in the course of the week, Mr. Tim- 
otheus Scribehake had a commission 
of bankruptcy issued against him by 
his quondam friend Mr. Crib! 
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FORGERY IN FRANCE. 
ORGERY has become so alarm- 
ingly prevalent in France, in 
consequence of the facility which the 
chemical discoveries of late years 
have given to its commission, that 
the Minister of Justice at Paris has 
been induced to request the French 
Academy to devise some plan for 
the prevention of the crime. The 
forgers first discharge from notes or 
drafts every thing but the stamp and 
the signature ; then, by an easy pro- 
cess, restore the r to its original 
consistence and colour; and after- 
wards insert what they please, and 
circulate the falsified documents.— 
Attempts are making to counteract 
this evil by one of two means—cith- 
er by the invention of an ink capable 
of resisting every chemical agent, or 
by adding, in the manufacture of the 
paper, some ree which the 
ocess employed by the forgers may 

indelibly colour. 

IRIQUOIS PRINCE. 

The chief of one of the tribes of 
Triquois, from the north-east of the 
United States of America, has lately 
arrived at Bordeaux. Having em- 


braced Christianity, he determined 
to visit Europe, in company with a 
French missionary. It is his inten- 
tion, in the first instance, to repair to 
Paris, where he will be presented to 
Charles X. He carries with him a 
red riband, part of a complete dress 
which Louis XIV. presented to one 
of his ancestors. he name of this 
young prince is Joseph Teorakaron 
Anowaren, or, Chief of the Great 
Turtle. The country of which he 
is the sovereign extends from 41 to 
45 degrees of north latitude, and 
from 75 to 85 degrees of longitude. 
Touched with the sad state of his 
people, in respect both to religion 
and to civilization, his object in Eu- 
rope is such information as may ena- 
ble him to meliorate their condition. 
From Paris he means to proceed to 
Rome. 

THE GENTLEMEN OF THE LION AND 

LAMB. 

It is very difficult to make the 
mass of mankind believe that the 
state of things is ever to be other- 
wise than they have been accustom- 
ed to see it. I have very often heard 
old persons describe the impossibility 
of making any one believe that the 
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American colonies could ever be 
separated from this country. It was 
always considered as an idle dream 
ef discontented politicians, good 
enough to fill the periods of a 
speech, but which no practical man, 
devoid of the spirit of party, consid- 
ered to be within the limits of possi- 
bility. There was a period, when 
the slightest concessions would have 
satisfied the Americans; but all the 
world was in heroics ; one set of gen- 
tlemen met at the Lamb, and anoth- 
er at the Lion; fblood and treasure, 
men breathing war, vengeance, and 
contempt; and in eight years after- 
wards, an awkward looking gentle- 
man, in plain clothes, walked up to 
the drawing-room of St. James's, in 
the midst of the gentlemen of the Li- 
on and Lamb, and was introduced 
as the Ambassador from the United 
States of America. 
ROYAL DELICACY. 

The King, having one day at din- 
ner inquired after a person who used 
to eat at his table, was told that he 
was dead, “Ah!” rejoined the 
King, “I had taken care to warn 
him of it.” Then looking round the 
circle, and fixing his eyes on the Ab- 
bé Broglio, he said: “ Your turn will 
come next.” The Abbé, who was 
of a morose and choleric temper, re- 
plied: ‘ Sire, when the storm came 
on yesterday, whilst we were hunt- 
ing, your Majesty was as wet as the 
rest.” He then went out in a rage. 
“ This is just the temper of the Ab- 
bé de Broglio,” cried the King; “he 
is alway angry.” Nothing more was 
said of the matter.—Vie Privée de 
Louis XV. [* Get you home,” said 
Louis on another occasion, to one of 
his courtiers, whose nose fell a bleed- 
ing ; “ it is a sign of death.”’] 





LORD CHANCELLOR YORKE—THE 
MANNER OF HIS DEATH. 

Having alluded to the short life of 
the much-regretted Mr. Yorke, after 
he was Lord Chancellor, I think it 
incumbent on me to contradict the 
manner of his death, on the 
authority of one of his own family. 
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He certainly was much agitated, af- 
ter some hasty re that he 
had received on his return from hav- 
ing accepted the seals, and he hastily 
took some strong liquor, which wat 
accidentally placed near the side- 
board, and, by.its occasioning great 
sickness, he broke a blood-vessel.— 
Cradock’s Memoirs. {The delicacy 
of expression discovered in this pas- 
sage, may vie with Froissart’s ten- 
derness in describing the death of 
the Count of Foix’s son, who had 
e his father by refusing to eat 
his dinner:—‘* And soin great di- 
lemma he thrust his hand to his son’s 
throat; and the point of the knife a 
little entered into his throat, into a 
certain vein; and the Earl said, 
‘ Ah, traitor, why dost not thou eat 
thy meat?’ and therewith the Earl 
departed, without any more doing or 
saying, and went into his own cham- 
ber. The child was abashed, and 
afraid of the coming of his father, 
and also was feeble from fasting; 
and the point of the knife a little en- 
tered ipto a vein of his throat ; so he 
fell down suddenly, and died.”’] 





STEAM VESSELS. 

There is now a contrivance em- 
ployed on board a Scottish steam 
boat, which might be generally 
adopted with great advantage in oth- 
er vessels ofa similar kind. By the 
simple motion of a small handle or in- 
dex placed on a table upon deck, in 
view of the man at the helm and of 
the master of the vessel, every move~ 
ment which the engine is capable of 
giving to the poddip-aiel may be 
at once commanded, The vessel 
may be moved forwards or back- 
wards, or may be retarded or entire- 
ly stopped at any given moment, by 
merely turning ry handle to the 

laces denoted by the ations of 
5 dikahen No oii is required 
for this purpose ; the master himself, 
or a sailor under his direction, can 
perform the office as well as the 
ablest engineer. Thus the confusion 
which frequently arises at night in 
calling to the engineer below, is 
avoided and any ambiguity arising 
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from the word. of command being 
transmitted through several persons, 
entirely avoided (circumstances which 
may lead to the most serious acci- 
dénts). The engine is by this con- 
trivance as much under command as 
the rudder. 


KING'S THEATRE—MADAME PASTA. 

It is now said that the manage- 
ment must e to Madame Pasta’s 
terms, in r to bring over that at- 
traction to the theatre. It is quite 
ludicrous to hear of the negotiations 
and treaties in these operatic affairs : 
Mr. Canning’s political discussions 
with kingdoms are nothing in com- 
parison with their intricacy, preten- 
sions, abatements, terms, and con- 
ditions, Thus Madame Pasta insists 
on having £2,300 for singing a few 
weeks at the end of this season: she 
must have £1,000 down in Paris 
before she stirs; and the remaining 
£1,300 lodged with Messrs. Drum- 
monds or Coutts; and this large 
sum the purveyors for fashionable 
amusement have to disburse, or per- 
haps have an Opera as destitute of 
first-rate musical as it is of dancing 
charms to invite the multitude. 

To us it appears that such terms 
as this lady insists upon are mon- 
strous—they amount, with her ben- 
efit, guaranteed at £1,000, to £280 
a night!!! Then she is to have the 
sole choice and control of the pieces 
in which she sings,—excluding, of 
course, all rival talent of which she 
, may be jealous, and supporting all 
alone. This is sad business; but 
what is to be done? The demand 
for boxes, &c. after Easter, promises 
a golden harvest. 





MOSAIC GOLD. 

A composition, to which the in- 
congruous name of Mosaic gold has 
been affixed, has recently been manu- 
factured in England; its ingredi- 
ents are as yet unknown, but the ef- 
fects produced by the mixture have 
never been equalled, except by gold 
itself. In weight alone, it is inferior 
to this metal ; it admits of a higher 
polish, and resists, in an equal de- 


gree, the action of the atmosphere 
and moisture ; its price, however, is 
extremely low, not exceeding, we 
believe, twopence per ounce in the 
ingot. A public company has been 
instituted for the manufacturing of 
articles of this composition, of which 
his Majesty has ordered a large quan- 
tity for the embellishment of Wind- 
sor Castle. In this age of extrava- 
gant piety, it may be interesting te 
learn, that a passage in the book of 
Ezra, viii. 27, wherein “ copper as 
precious as gold” is mentioned, in- 
duced an enthusiastic individual of 
the name of Hamilton to commence, 
about twenty years ago, a course of 
experiments, which were terminated 
by this singular discovery, almost re- 
alizing the alchymist’s reverie of the 
transmutation of metals. 





POLITENESS OF A FRENCH COURTIER. 
Marie Antoinette said to M. de Bre- 
teuil, “ Baron, I have a favor to ask 
of you.”—“Let me know what it is, 
Madame ; if the thing be possible, it 
is already done; if impossible, it shall 
be done.” 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITY. 
Chevalier Drovetti has presented 
to the King of France a remarkable 
monument of antiquity, which he 
found at Sais, in Egypt. It consists 
of a single piece of rose-coloured 
granite, 8 feet 3 inches (French) in 
height, 5 feet 1 inch in breadth, and 
4 feet 8 inches in depth. The sides 
are all ornamertted with hierogly- 
phics, which M. Champollion Figeac 
expounds to mean: 1. That this 
stone was dedicated to Neith, the 
tutelar goddess of the city of Sais; 
2. that in the niche or opening in 
the front of this sanctuary was en- 
d and fed her living symbol, a 
hans 3, that the stone was con- 
secrated by the King Amosis, Net- 
Se, the son of Neith, who is the 
Amasis of the 26th Egyptian dynas- 
ty, a native of Sais, and the same 
who, after a reign of forty years, 
was vanquished by Cambyses. This 
makes the date of the monument be- 
tween 530 and 570 years before the 
the Christian era. 
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